THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


A JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Vo.ume XXVI_ SEPTEMBER 1918 


PROGRESSIVE REQUIREMENTS IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS: 


The material in this report centers around progressive 
requirements relative to the following general topics: 
I. General Organization of the Field of American History 
for Teaching Purposes 


II. Maps to Make 

III. Dates—Events to Know and Remember 

IV. Personages to Know and Identify 

V. Topics with which Students Should Be Familiar on 
Completing the Course 

VI. General Method of Procedure 


«The report of a committee to the Department of History and Other Social Studies 
of Academies and High Schools in Relation with the University of Chicago May 10, 1918. 
The committee was composed of R. M. Tryon, University of Chicago, chairman; Chauncy 
C. Willard, Lane Technical High School, Chicago, Ill.; Elizabeth Barns, Joliet Township 
High School, Joliet, Ill.; Chester C. Dodge, Principal, William G. Hibbard Junior High 
School, Chicago, IIl.; and Mabel Blazier, Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago, Ill. Sug- 
gestions relative to additions, omissions, and the general plan of the proposals are solicited 
by the committee. Address all communications to the chairman. 


It should be said by way of explanation that this report represents five years’ work 
and experience in connection with the chairman’s classes in the “Teaching of High-School 
History” in the University of Chicago and four months’ work on the part of the committee 
as a whole on the actual sifting of the material and the making of final selections. Much 
use was made of all the recent investigations along the line of dates and events, important 
personages, and generalization of organization of the field. The report makes no attempt 
to point out the exact contributions of each of these investigations. 
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The progressive requirements as they relate to each of the 
foregoing topics follow in two columns, the first including 
junior high school requirements and the second senior high 


school requirements. By such a scheme one can readily see 


what is demanded of each student on completing the course in 
American history in the senior high school. 


GENERAL ORGANIZING OF AMERICAN HISTORY FOR 
TEACHING PURPOSES IN THE JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Senior High School 
Name and Date 


Boundary of 
The Large Divisions 


Funior High School 


Percentage 
of Total 
Time Given 


Name and Date 
Boundary of 
the Large Divisions 


Percentage 
of Total 
Time Given 


. Perspective and introductory 
view—factors affecting early 
American history........... 

. The period of discovery and 
exploration, 1492-1607 

. Colonization and the struggle 
for supremacy in North Amer- 
ica, 1607-1763 

. Revolution and the establish- 
ment of the American nation, 
1763-1789 

. Nationalism and democracy, 
1789-1829 


. Expansion and conflict, 1829- 


. Reconstruction and consoli- 
dation, 1865-1898 


National expansion and the 
new democracy, 1898 to pres- 
ent time 


10 


22 


. Perspective and introductory 


views—factors affecting early 
American History 


. The period of discovery and 


exploration, 1492-1607 


. Colonization and the strug- 


gle for supremacy in North 
America, 1607-1763 


. Revolution and the establish- 


ment of the American nation, 


1763-1789 


. Nationalism and democracy 


1789-1829 


. Expansion and conflict, 1829- 


. Reconstruction and consol- 


idation, 1865-1898 


. National expansion and the 


new democracy, 1898 to pres- 


2 
8 

3 

4 

5 
12 

7 
17 20 

100 100 
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II. MAPS TO MAKE 


Junior High School 
No. I 


. Title: North America North of 
Mexico. Physical Features and 
Indians. 

. Use an outline map of North 
America. 

. Name the chief rivers, moun- 
tains, lakes, bays, gulfs, plains 
and valleys. 

. General location of the following 
Indian families and tribes: Iro- 
quois, Sioux, Creek, Cherokee, 
Seminole, Pequot, and Delaware. 


No. 2 

. Title: Discovery and Explora- 
tion. 

. Use an outline map of the world 
—double size. 

. Show routes of Columbus, 
De Soto, Coronado, Cortez, 
Pizarro, Magellan, Diaz, Da 
Gama, Cabral, Drake, the 
Cabots, Gosnold, Hudson. 


. Name all places needed to show 
the foregoing. 


No. 3 

. Title: Conflicting Claims of 
Territory in 1650. 

. Use an outline map of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


. Show territory claimed by Spain, 


England, ‘France, 
Sweden and Portugal. 


Holland, 


Senior High School 
No. I 


. Title: Trade Routes of the Fif- 


teenth Century. 


. Use an outline map of the world 


—double size. 


. Trade routes from the Mediterra- 


nean to the East; trade routes in 
Europe; trade routes in the At- 
lantic. 


. Locate important commercial 


cities and industrial centers. 


No. 2 


. Title: The Colonies, 1763. 


. Use an outline map of North 


America east of the Mississippi 
River. 


. Show progress of English, French, 


and Spanish settlements; routes 
from coast to Mississippi basin; 
Indian portages; conflicting 
claims of English colonies; Proc- 
lamation Line of 1763. 


No. 3 


. Title: Colonial Trade and Indus- 


try in the Eighteenth Century. 


. Use outline map of the world. 


. Show importance of West Indies; 


triangles and quadrilaterals of 
trade; fisheries. 


. Note on the map the commodi- 


ties comprised in this trade; e.g., 
Barbados, sugar; South Carolina, 
indigo, etc. 
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Funior High School (Continued) 


No. 4 

. Title: Progress of Settlement to 
1750. 

. Use an outline map of the United 
States and Canada east of the 
Mississippi River. 

. Show the French in the Missis- 
sippi Valley and Canada, the 
Spanish in the South, and the 
English in the East. 

. Repeat the chief physical fea- 
tures and add many others. 
Locate all the main English 
towns, French forts, and Indian 
portages. 

. If possible, show progress of 
English settlements, say those 
made before 1700 and those 
made from 1700 to 1750. Show 


the wagon road from Philadel- 
phia to the West and the South- 
west and the one from Charles- 


town to the back country. 


No. 5 

. Title: North America North of 
Mexico in 1763. 

. Use an outline map of North 
America. 

. Show results of French and 
Indian War. Show the Procla- 
mation Line of 1763 proposed by 
England as a boundary between 
Indians and settlers. 

. Show general outline of the thir- 
teen colonies. Indicate what 
was lost by the Proclamation 
Line of 1763. 
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Senior High School (Continued) 
No. 4 


. Title: Progressive Westward 


Movement. 


. Use an outline map of the United 


States. 


. Show frontier line of 1763, 1790, 


1820, 1840, 1860, 1880; principal 
routes, as Wilderness Road, 
Cumberland Road, Erie Canal, 
Oregon Trail, Santa Fe Trail, 
etc.; exploration of West and 
centers of population. 


No. 5 


. Title: Election Maps. 
. Use outline maps of the United 


States. 


. Show elections of 1800, 1828, 


1844, 1856, 1860, 1876, 1884, 
1896, Ig12. 
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Junior High School (Continued) 
No. 6 

. Title: The United States in 1790. 

. Use an outline map of North 
America east of the Mississippi 
River. 

3. Show Northwest Territory, 

Southwest Territory, all the 


states, and the population of each. 


. Locate all the principal cities of 
the East and settlements of the 
West, and the routes to the West 
through the mountains; Saluda 
and Cumberland Gaps, James- 
Kanawha, Potomac-Monon- 
gahela, and the Forbes Road. 

No. 7 

. Title: Progressive Territorial 
Map of the United States to 1853. 

. Use an outline map of the United 
States. 

. Show the United States in 1783, 
1803, 1819, 1845, and 1853. 

No. 8 

. Title: Admission of States and 
the Status of Slavery to 1860. 

. Use an outline map of the United 
States. 

. Show original thirteen states; 
admission of each state; and 
status of slavery in 1789, 1821, 
1850, 1854, 1857, and 1861. 

No. 9 

. Title: The United States and Her 
Possessions Today. 

2. Use double-size map of the world. 

. Show the United States and her 
possessions. Good scheme to 
make each in form of a flag. 


Senior High School (Continued) 
No. 6 


. Title: Divisions in the United 


States on Important Issues. 


. Use outline map of the United 


States. 


. Show divisions of country as 


shown by Congressional vote on 
declaration of war, 1812; Mis- 
souri Compromise; tariff of 1816; 
tariff of 1832; Kansas-Nebraska 
bill (conflicting sectional inter- 
ests in the West); secession; solid 
South, 1880-1916. 


. These maps should be prepared 


by the teacher. 
No. 7 


. Title: Transportation in the 


United States. 


. Use outline map of the United 


States. 


. Show roads and waterways, 1825; 


canals, 1840; chief railroads, 
1850, 1860, 1880, 1918. 


Graphs and Charts 


. Use co-ordinate paper. 


. Show growth of population by 
decades; American born of Amer- 
ican parents; American born of 


foreign parents; foreign born. 


. Show increase of money, of bank- 


ing resources, of gold and silver, 
and wealth of nation. 


. Show development of agricul- 


ture, of manufacturing, of min- 
ing, of imports and exports, and 
of transportation. 
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III. DATES AND EVENTS 


Junior High School 


Discovery of America by the 
Northmen 

Capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks 

First voyage of Columbus 
John Cabot discovers North 
America 

End of Magellan’s voyage 
around the world 

Founding of St. Augustine 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada 
Settlement of Jamestown 
Quebec settled by the French 
New Netherland settled by 
the Dutch 

Slavery introduced into Vir- 
ginia 

Settlement of Plymouth 
Settlement of Boston 
Founding of Pennsylvania 
Peace of Paris 

Stamp Act controversy 
Lexington and Concord 

July 4, Declaration of Inde- 
pendence 

End of the Revolutionary War 
Northwest Ordinance 
Washington inaugurated 
president 

Taking of the first census 
Invention of the cotton gin 
Purchase of Louisiana 
Fulton’s steamboat 

War with England 

Purchase of Florida 

Missouri Compromise 
Monroe Doctrine 


1487 


1498 
1534 


1643 
1647 


1688 
1754 
1778 
1781 


1787 
1790 


1791 
1798 


Senior High School 
Diaz reaches southern point of 
Africa 
Vasco da Gama reaches India 
Cartier discovers the St. Law- 


rence River 
New England Confederation 
Beginning of the public school 


system 

The glorious Revolution 
Albany Congress . 

French Treaty of Alliance 
Ratification of the Articles of 
Confederation 

The Constitutional Conven- 
tion 

Birth year of the factory sys- 
tem and first tariff law 

The first United States bank 
Alien and sedition laws and 
Virginia and Kentucky reso- 
lutions 

Washington becomes capital 
of the United States 

Case of Marbury v. Madison 
Jefferson’s embargo policy 
Power loom introduced into 
the United States, and the 
Hartford Convention 

Second United States bank 
and first protective tariff 
McCullough v. Maryland 
Nullification controversy 
Wilmot proviso 

Homestead and Morill acts 
The National Banking Act 
The Thirteenth Amendment 
The Fourteenth Amendment 
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1000 
1453 
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1522 
1565 
1588 
1607 
1608 
1614 
1619 
1620 
1630 
1682 
1763 
1765 1800 
1775 
1776 1803 
1807 
1783 1814 
1787 
1789 
1816 
1793 1819 
1803 1832 
1807 1846 
1812 1862 
1819 1863 
1820 1865 
1823 1868 
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Funior High School (Continued) 


1830 


1831 
1844 


1845 
1846 


1848 
1850 
1853 
1854 


1857 
1860 


1863 


1865 
1866 


1867 
1871 


1876 


The beginning of the era of 
railroad building in the United 
States 

Cyrus McCormick’s reaper 
Morse’s telegraph 
Annexation of Texas 

Howe’s sewing machine and 
accession of Oregon Territory 
The end of the Mexican War 
and discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia 

The Great Compromise 

The Gadsden Purchase 
Kansas-Nebraska Act 

Dred Scott decision 

Election of Lincoln and seces- 
sion of South Carolina 
January 1, Emancipation 
Proclamation 

Lee’s surrender, April 9 

First permanently successful 
Atlantic cable 

Purchase of Alaska 
Settlement of the Alabama 
claims 

Invention of the telephone 
and centennial at Philadelphia 
Invention of arc light for 
streets and parks 
Spanish-American War 
August, Beginning of the Great 
War 

Opening of the Panama Canal 
April 6, United States enters 
the Great War and purchase 
of the Virgin Islands 
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Senior High School (Continued) 


1869 


1879 


1881 


1885 
1887 
1890 
1894 


1895 
1896 


First Pacific railroad and 
woman’s suffrage in Wyoming 
Resumption of specie pay- 
ment 

Organization of the American 
Federation of Labor 
Inauguration of Cleveland 
Interstate Commerce Act 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
Pullman strike (injunction) 
Venezuelan boundary dispute 
Collapse of the free-silver 
movement 

Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
Northern Securities case 
Conservation Convention 
Federal Reserve Bank Law 
and Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Amendments 

Revision of the Anti-Trust 
Law 

National Child Labor Law 
Farm Loan Bank Act 


= 
- 
1901 
1902 
1908 
1913 
1915 
1878 
1898 
1914 
1915 
1917 
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IV. PERSONAGES TO KNOW AND IDENTIFY 


Junior High School 


At the end of the junior high 
school course the student should be 
able to write a statement of about 
200 words in length about each of 
the following: 


Samuel Adams 
Thomas H. Benton 
Daniel Boone 

John C. Calhoun 
Henry Clay 
Christopher Columbus 
Jefferson Davis 
Dorothea Dix 
Stephen A. Douglas 
Cyrus W. Field 
Benjamin Franklin 
Robert Fulton 
Ulysses S. Grant 
Alexander Hamilton 
Patrick Henry 
Andrew Jackson 
Thomas Jefferson 
General Lafayette 
La Salle 

Robert E. Lee 
Abraham Lincoln 
James Madison 
John Marshall 
William McKinley 
James Monroe 
Samuel F. B. Morse 
William Penn 
William Pitt 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 
George Washington 
Daniel Webster 

Eli Whitney 


Senior High School 


At the end of the senior high 
school course the student should be 
able to write a statement of about 
400 words in length about each of 
the following (all of these are in the 
list to identify at the end of the 
junior high school course): 

John Adams 

John Quincy Adams 
John Jacob Astor 
James G. Blaine 
John Brown 

Salmon P. Chase 
Grover Cleveland 
Lewis Cass 
Champlain 

George Rogers Clark 
DeWitt Clinton 
George Dewey 
David Farragut 
Albert Gallatin 
William Lloyd Garrison 
Horace Greeley 
John Hancock 
William H. Harrison 
Sam Houston 

John Hay 

James J. Hill 

Lewis and Clark 
Cyrus McCormick 
Andrew Johnson 
Magellan 

Winfield H. Scott 
William H. Seward 
Daniel Shays 

Edwin M. Stanton 
Alexander Stephens 


Funior High School (Continued) 


At the end of the junior high 
school course students should be 
able to identify the following: 


John Quincy Adams 
Chester A. Arthur 
John Jacob Astor 
Balboa 

James G. Blaine 
General Braddock 
John Brown 
James Buchanan 
General Burgoyne 
John Cabot 
Cartier 

Lewis Cass 
George Rogers Clark 
Grover Cleveland 
DeWitt Clinton 
Cornwallis 

Coronado 

Cortez 

De Soto 

George Dewey 

Sir Francis Drake 
John Ericsson 
Millard Fillmore 
Albert Gallatin 
James A Garfield 
William Lloyd Garrison 
George ITI 

Horace Greeley 

John Hancock 
Benjamin Harrison 
William H. Harrison 
Rutherford B. Hayes 
Sam Houston 
Henry Hudson 
Andrew Johnson 
Sir William Johnson 
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Senior High School (Continued) 


Thaddeus Stevens 
Charles Sumner 
Martin Van Buren 
Robert Walker 
William Byrd 

Roger B. Taney 
Terrence V. Powderly 
John Sherman 


Samuel Slater 

Booker T. Washington 
Brigham Young 
Horace Mann 


At the end of the senior high 
school course students should be 
able to identify the following (none 
of these appear on either of the 
high school lists): 

Ethan Allen 
Benedict Arnold 
Nathaniel Bacon 
George Bancroft 
Clara Bartop 
Henry Ward Beecher 
Sir William Berkeley 
Black Hawk 
Aaron Burr 
William H. Crawford 
George A. Custer 
Stephen Decatur 
Vasco Da Gama 
De Leon 
Bartholomew Diaz 
John Dickinson 
Governor Dinwiddie 
John C. Fremont 
General Gage 
Elbridge Gerry 
John Harvard 
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Funior High School (Continued) 


John Paul Jones 
Richard H. Lee 
Lewis and Clark 
James Russell Lowell 
Magellan 

Horace Mann 
Marquette and Joliet 
Mason and Dixon 
Cyrus McCormick 
Montcalm 

James Otis 

Oliver H. Perry 
Franklin Pierce 
James K. Polk 

Sir Walter Raleigh 
William H. Seward 
Philip H. Sheridan 
William T. Sherman 
Daniel Shays 

John Sherman 
Alexander Stephens 
William Byrd 
Roger Williams 
John Smith 

Miles Standish 
Edwin M. Stanton 
Thaddeus Stevens 
Charles Sumner 
Zachary Taylor 
John Tyler 

Martin Van Buren 
Vespucius 

Robert Walker 
Roger Williams 


John Greenleaf Whittier 


James Wolfe 
John Adams 
Salmon P. Chase 
Charles Lee 

Sir William Howe 


Senior Hight School (Continued) 


Sir John Hawkins 
Robert Hayne 
Thomas Hooker 
Thomas J. Jackson 
Joseph E. Johnson 
Henry Knox 

George B. McClellan 
George H. Meade 
Narvaez 

James Oglethorpe 
Osceola 

Charles C. Pinckney 
Edmund Randolph 
Joseph Smith 
George H. Thomas 
Governor William Tryon 
Anthony Wayne 
Conrad Weiser 
David Wilmot 
Emma Willard 
Frances E. Willard 
Richard Olney 
Commodore Matthew C. Perry 
Matthew Quay 
Thomas Platt 

Major John W. Powell 
Josiah Quincy 

James Robertson 
John Sevier 

Mason and Slidell 
Robert Toombs 
Charles Townshend 


Lyman Trumbull 
William H. Vanderbilt 
Clement L. Vallandigham 
James Weaver 

Thurlow Weed 

James Wilkinson 


James Wilson 
William Yancey 
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Junior High School (Continued) 


Lord Baltimore 
John Winthrop 
Brigham Young 
Verrazano 

Anne Hutchinson 


David G. Farragut 
Queen Elizabeth 
Elias Howe 
Robert Morris 
Peter Stuyvesant 


J. Pierpont Morgan 
Mark Hanna 

John Hay 
Pocahontas 

Wendell Phillips 
Zebulon Pike 

Carl Schurz 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Winfield Scott 
Powhatan 

Pontiac 

King Philip 
Tecumseh 

Massasoit 

Roger B. Taney 
Samuel J. Tilden 
James J. Hill 
Nathan Hale 
Stephen Girard 
“Citizen” Genet 
Nathaniel Greene 
Horatio Gates 
“Boss” Tweed 
Champlain 

Booker T. Washington 
William Bradford 
Terrence V. Powderly 


Senior High School (Continued) 


Sir Henry Clinton 
James Eads 

Howell Cobb 
Roscoe Conkling 
Jay Cooke 

Peter Cooper 

John J. Crittenden 
George W. Curtis 
Jonathan Edwards 
Oliver Evans 
Richard Hoe 
Charles Francis Adams 
Manasseh Cutler 
Hamilton Fish 
Charles James Fox 
Charles Goodyear 
Jay Gould 

Major Robert Anderson 
Susan B. Anthony 
Edward H. Harriman 
Robert B. Rhett 
John Randolph 
Thomas B. Reed 
Edmund Burke 
Richard Bland 
Simon Bolivar 
William San Martin 
Nicholas Biddle 
Henry Barnard 
Thomas Hutchinson 
Simon Cameron 
Rufus King 
Iberville 

George Mason 
William L. Marcy 
Nathaniel Macon 
Thomas Paine 
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Gouveneur Morris 
Francis Parkman 


Norte.—Individuals now living and 
active in national affairs have purposely 
been omitted from the foregoing lists. 
Personages of local importance have also 
been omitted. 
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TOPICS WITH WHICH STUDENTS SHOULD BE FAMILIAR ON 
COMPLETING THE COURSE 
Junior High School Senior High School 


. Steps toward unifying the col- 1. Steps toward unifying the colo- 


onies and establishing the na- nies and 


tional government in 1789 


. The commercial and territorial 


policy of England toward the 
colonies ending in the Revolu- 
tion 


. The development of transporta- 


tion facilities (emphasize the 
period prior to 1860) 


4. Our territorial expansion 


. Slavery and the slavery system 


. Revolutionary inventions and 


processes 


. The chief political parties and 


their doctrines 


. Important treaties with foreign 


powers and international rela- 
tions 


. Finance, banking, and panics 


. Genesis of all the colonies and 


special consideration of Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts, New 
York, and Pennsylvania 


. Our system of revenue 


. Civil-service reform and the 


spoils system 


. The present and past of the 


suffrage problem 


. Causes, results, and a few of the 


most important events of our 
various wars 


. Internal improvements (empha- 


size the period prior to 1860) 
Chief facts in the history of 
agriculture 


. Humanitarian 


establishing the 
national government in 1789 


. The commercial and territorial 


policy of England toward the 
colonies ending in the Revolu- 
tion 


. The development of transporta- 


tion facilities (emphasize the pe- 
riod since 1860) 


. Our territorial expansion 
. Slavery and the slavery system 
. Revolutionary inventions and 


processes 


. The chief political parties and 


their doctrines 


. Important treaties with foreign 


powers and international rela- 
tions 


. Finance, banking, and panics 

. Population and immigration 

. Our system of revenue 

. Civil-service reform and the 


spoils system 


. The present and past of the suf- 


frage problem 
reforms and 
social amelioration 


. Internal improvements (empha- 


size periods since 1860) 


. Chief facts in the history of 


agriculture 


. Trusts and industrial combi- 


nation 


. Labor and labor unions 


— 
II 
33. 
13 
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Junior High School (Continued) 


. Trusts and industrial combina- 
tion 

. Labor and labor unions 

. The factory system in the 
United States 

. The presidents, 
events, and party 

. The work of the chief explorers 


time, chief 


and discoverers 


Senior High School (Continued) 


19. The factory system in the 
United States 


The land question 


21. Our chief liberty documents 


Note —Since many of the topics in 
the junior high school course are dupli- 
cated in the senior high school course, a 
definite outline of the work to be done 
on each in each course would be neces- 
sary to show progress. 


GENERAL METHOD OF PROCEDURE IN THE TEACHING OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Junior High School 


The first thing necessary is to get 
the main divisions of the field of 
American history before the class. 
This can be done inductively with 
the textbook in the hands of the 
children. If the textbook has a gen- 
eral organization, this can be exam- 
ined and discussed and a tentative 
In the 
course of a week or so the final 
organization can be determined 
upon with definite names and date 
boundaries for each division. 

The second thing necessary is to 
formulate in story form the main 
trend of the history contained in 
each large division determined 
upon. In most cases it will be bet- 
ter for the teacher to tell this story 
to the class. The story can be teld 
in sections from day to day, with a 
retelling by the members of the 
class as their part of the advance 
lesson. When each member of the 
class is able to tell this story from 


organization proposed. 


Senior High School 


The progress of the course in 
American history in the senior high 
school beyond that in the junior 
high school should consist chiefly in 
the greater amount of analysis given 
in the former to the structure of 
American life in the past and at 
present. (A senior high school stu- 
dent understands a generalization 
when it is pointed out to him, but he 
does little generalization himself). 
The narrative chronological plan 
pursued in the junior high school 
should be used only to get the sit- 
before the class. The 
greater emphasis should be on an 


uations 


analysis of these situations to show 
both the structure of society and 
how this structure worked. 

Since it is an understanding of the 
present that we are aiming at, our 
course might well begin with a sur- 
vey of the main features of our 
present social structure to show it as 
an organization with different parts, 


18 
19 
21 
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Junior High School (Continued) 


beginning to end, the next step in 
the general method of procedure 
may be taken. 

If the background of American 
history has been studied in the sixth 
or seventh grade, there will be little 
need of much emphasis on the per- 
iod of discovery and exploration. 
In fact, the story already learned 
could well be elaborate enough to 
make any more work on this period 
unnecessary. Since physical fea- 
tures and the Indians cannot be 
included in the story, some atten- 
tion will need to be given to these 
two factors. Considerable time 
will be spent on the period from 
1607 to 1763. A good organization 
for this period is to deal with the 
English colonies in three groups 
down to about 1700, including a 
cross-section view of life and insti- 
tutions in each group at this date. 
The progress of settlement from 
1700 to 1754 may be treated as one 
topic. After this has been con- 
cluded, French colonization may be 
taken from the beginning to 1754, 
after which a brief consideration 
of the French and Indian War will 
be in order. The study of the per- 
iod will close with an intensive 
cross-section view of Colonial life 
and institutions in 1763. A great 
deal of time can profitably be spent 
on this cross-section view. Com- 
parisons can be made with present- 
day conditions, and the work of 


Senior High School (Continuzd) 


each of which has been built in to 
perform certain functions in getting 
our manifold wants satisfied, and all 
of which interrelate with all the rest 
like the threads of a web. Such a 
view is presented in some of the 
“Community Leaflets” which the 
government has recently put out, 
edited by Mr. Judd and Mr. Mar- 
shall. 

The second thing necessary is to 
take up some of the past structures 
of American society to show how 
the problem of living was worked 
out formerly in different ways. 

The period of discovery and of the 
planting of colonies would be shown 
as a phase of European expansion. 
After the facts of the later fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries have been 
presented, the analysis of these facts 
would show such things as the inter- 
relationship between the tremendous 
increase in the volume of trade, the 
consequent need for capital, the 
gathering of capital by the device of 
the joint-stock company, the in- 
creased importance of the burgher 
class, the community of interest be- 
tween the merchants and the central 
governments, the growth of nations, 
etc. After the facts of the planting 
of the English colonies in the seven- 
teenth century have been presented, 
the analysis would show the activ- 
ities of Englishmen during that 
century as chiefly a struggle for con- 
trol of the social organization in 
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Junior High School (Continued) 


the whole can be made very prac- 
tical and interesting. The period 
between 1763 and 1789 will be 
treated much like the preceding 
one. The political thread running 
through the period will be consid- 
erably elaborated on as compared 
with what has been included in the 
“over-view” already made. The 
major part of the time spent on 
this period will be devoted to a 
study of the social, economic, and 
political conditions of the country 
just prior to 1787, culminating in a 
study of the formation and ratifica- 
tion of the constitution. 

Either of two methods of pro- 
cedure may be followed after the 
year1789. On making sure that the 


pupils understand the main current 
of the history from this date to, 
say, 1829, certain phases of life 
running through the period may be 


studied in some detail. For exam- 
ple, the social progress and develop- 
ment, including a study of intellec- 
tual life, religious activities, social 
and moral betterment, home life 
of the people, and conditions of 
labor, might be emphasized. Indus- 
trial and commercial development 
and the political struggles might 
also be treated similarly. This 
same procedure could be ap- 
plied equally well to the periods 
from 1829 to 1865, from 1865 to 
1898, and from 1898 to the present 
time. 
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which commercial expansion, as well 
as thought movements, like the 
breakdown of the idea of authority 
from God, had a large part. 

From the past life of people on 
this continent the spots most worth 
analyzing would be two—the period 
from 1763-1789 and the period from 
1830-1860. 

The study of Colonial life would 
consider the threefold group of col- 
onies, New England, the Middle, 
and the South, and the twofold 
group, the seacoast and the back 
country. An analysis would show 
that the chief aims of the Colonial 
structure were subsistence, protec- 
tion, and control of individuals. 
The devices by which these aims 
were accomplished present almost 
a complete contrast with the devices 
used to work out the same problems 
today. The period from 1763 to 
1789 shows the social structure 
working badly chiefly because of 
an unsatisfactory control and the 
working out of the new device for 
control. 

Life in the three sections—New 
England, the South, and the West— 
between 1830 and 1860 would yield, 
by analysis, such things in the East 
as the coming in of the Industrial 
Revolution in the manufacture of 
textiles, the increased importance 
of a market for goods, the interrela- 
tionship between this and tariffs, 
money, and communication, and 
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Funior High School (Continued) 


Such a method of procedure as 
proposed in the preceding para- 
graph would not serve equally well 
for all classes of students. For 
those who expect to complete the 
junior high school course such a 
method might be profitably fol- 
lowed; but for those who may not 
be able to do this there is probably 
a better method. For these and 
for those who are in the industrial 
and commercial courses a better 
plan would be first to go over the 
main features of the foregoing pe- 
riods and then to trace the history 
of a few important topics from their 
origin to their present condition. 
For example, the history of agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, labor systems, 
and the like could be traced from 


their simple beginnings in Colonial 
times to their present-day complex- 
ities. Such a method would give 
the teacher all the freedom necessary 
to adapt the course to local condi- 
tions as well as to the interests and 


capacities of the children. In 
working up these topics the counter- 
chronological method of approach 
could no doubt be used as effectively 
as the chronological, and if the 
pupils have had a course in Euro- 
pean history there is no reason why 
the counter-chronological story 
should end on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

At the conclusion of the study of 
each period a more elaborate story 
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greater specialization in diverse in- 
dustries; such things in the South as 
specialization in one industry only, 
the self-sufficiency of each planta- 
tion worked by slave labor, and the 
control by the planter aristocracy; 
such things in the West as the self- 
sufficiency of frontier life, the 
struggle for freedom on the frontier, 
the coming in of popular democracy, 
the demands for public education, 
mechanical inventions, better com- 
munication, etc. 

In the period from 1860 to the 
present we should be coming back 
to the thing we started with. This 
period too would be well worth 
analyzing because it presents, for a 
more detailed examination, a very 
different social structure from any 
preceding one. 

To work out an adequate analysis 
of it would take much time and 
thought. But some of the most sig- 
nificant things which it would show 
would be the interrelationship be- 
tween the coming in of the Indus- 
trial Revolution in the manufacture 
of other goods besides cloth, and in 
agriculture, 
mining; the development of the 
mining-camp frontier in the Rocky 
Mountains; the shift from rural to 


transportation, and 


urban life; the results to laborers of 
these changes; the coming in of 
labor organizations to try to control; 
“boss” politics; the closing of the 
frontier; the coming in of such 
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(Funior High School (Continued) 


of each should be told by the chil- 
dren, and at the end of the course 
the whole story of the United States 
should be told just as elaborately as 
the class is able todo it. The maps 
made during the course may be used 
in connection with the telling of this 
final story, the content of which will 
be determined by the sort of facts 
the teacher has emphasized as the 
course has progressed from day to 
day. 


Senior High School (Continued) 


things as extremes of poverty and 
wealth; consolidation of capital; the 
idea of “evolution” of society in- 
stead of society fixed by “natural 
laws”; the beginnings of govern- 
ment regulation; commercial and 
industrial expansion outside our 
own country; the breakdown of our 
policy of isolation; and the increased 
use of the central government as a 
means of controlling the interests of 
society. 

The situations and facts to be 
analyzed would be brought out by 
textbook and reference reading, by 
maps, charts, etc. The dates, maps, 
charts, and personages presented in 
the lists will of course fall into their 
proper places as the work develops. 


“Most of the topics suggested would 


serve best for a review to build up a 
cumulative idea of particularly 
worthwhile movements of our his- 
tory. The analysis of our social 
structure would be best brought out 
by carefully formulated “thought- 


provoking” questions. At the end 
of the study of each structure the 
student should be required, in 
review, to present a complete pic- 
ture and analysis of it in comparison 


with the other structures. 


SUPERVISED STUDY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOL'*. 


G. L. HARRIS 
School of Education, University of Chicago 


Supervised study is the directed school activity which has 
grown out of the recognition of the fact that there are individual 
differences in pupils. The University of Chicago High School 
has seriously attempted to deal with this problem of individual 
differences. There are two distinct phases of this movement, 
both coming properly under the head of supervised study. 
The first phase is that of supervised study within the regular 
} recitation period. The periods are 55 minutes in length, and 
, each teacher is at liberty to use his discretion in the employ- 
, ment of a certain part of this hour to particular supervision 
of his class at study. 

The second phase, and that which will be dealt with exclu- 
sively in this article, is that of the “study class.” Study classes 
are maintained definitely, with a regular place on the school 
program, and with a regular teacher of the department in 
charge, by the mathematics, French, German, and English 
departments. This article will deal with each of these study 
classes, but will naturally go into more details in discussing 
the mathematics study class, of which the writer has had charge 
during the past year. 

We do not feel, however, that the title of this article is 
misleading, because what has been done in the mathematics 
study class can with suitable adaptation be applied to study in 

any department. The mathematics department is unanimous 
‘in agreeing that the study class is the best solution they have 


1 A paper read before the mathematics section of the 1918 Conference of Secondary 
Schools Affiliated with the University of Chicago. 
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found in dealing with particular pupils, and is desirous that the 
technique of handling such a class be passed on to others who 
may benefit by or improve on it. The writer himself wishes 
to disclaim any particular credit for the report he makes, since 
much of the detail was inherited by him on assuming charge of 
the work and much also has been contributed by his colleagues 
in the department. 

The class and the pupils —The high-school day consists of 
seven hours, six of which are devoted to regular classroom reci- 
tation work. The sixth hour ends at 2:40, and the seventh 
hour is for most pupils a free hour, during which time many of 
the social activities of the school take place. These include 
the Literary Clubs, the school orchestra, various technical 
clubs, and, during the past year, Red Cross work. On Monday 
this hour is used by the faculty as consultation hour, at which 
time parents are invited, or, at times, especially requested to 
meet the teachers for consultation. It is during this seventh} 
hour that the study classes are held, namely from 2:40 to 3:40. 
At the close of this hour it is still early enough for dances and 
athletic contests, which never begin until 3:45. A pupil who 
attends the study class, therefore, may miss a meeting of his 
Literary Club but is at no time deprived of any athletic com- 
petition in which he may desire to take part. The wisdom of 
this will be recognized immediately by most schools which 
are accustomed to having their best athletes be the ones who, 
because of time devoted to athletics, are especially needful 
of supervised help. Athletics have never yet so monopolized 
the time of our pupils that they have endangered their stand- 
ing, but provision has at least been made for their time 
requirement. 

At the beginning of the school year one finds two distinct | 
attitudes existing toward the study class. To some and in fact { 
to most of the pupils it seems a place for “boneheads”; and it 
has even been dignified by the name “Bonehead.” “I can’t, I 
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have to go to ‘Bonehead’ ” comes to be a familiar expression. 
The other, and much less prominent attitude, is that the study 
class is a place to go when in need of help—a veritable hospital 
and sanitarium for the afflicted. 

Naturally these two attitudes are held by two types of 
pupils. The first are the “sent” pupils, students who have to 
go and who have certain things to do. The second are the 
pupils who come voluntarily to the class to clear up difficulties, 
to learn how to study, and to make up work they have missed 
by absence. 

At first the ones “‘sent” are in a large majority; the others 
feeling that going to ““Bonehead” is a confession of weakness. 
This attitude is hard to combat and even at the end of the year 
does not entirely disappear. Before I deal with that side of the 
question I shall make clear what I mean by being “sent.” 

The department has a standing agreement with itself that 
as soon as any pupil shows marked weakness, or in case a pupil 
does not grasp a particular portion of the work, he must attend 
study class. The supervisor is informed of this and keeps a 
record of the attendance of the pupil. This detail will be 
spoken of later. While the pupil is with the supervisor he 
does work assigned him either by the supervisor or by his par- 
ticular teacher; and when the teacher is satisfied that the pupil 
can proceed without this extra help he is released from study 
class. In no case does the supervisor release a pupil, nor does 
he, except in exceptional instances, excuse a pupil for a single 
period. 

Of course being compelled to go makes a pupil want to get 
out of the class. Having the seventh hour definitely filled 
every day and being allowed to take advantage of the class 
when he wishes to are two entirely different things. So long 
as pupils are “sent,” just so long must there be a certain aver- 
sion to the study class; and undoubtedly there will always be 
some who must be sent. The problem then is not so much to 
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make the pupils love the class as to expedite their leaving. 
The supervisor, however, will be wise to make things as pleasant 
as he can for his charges, for all pupils work best when they 
find things interesting and agreeable and when the authority 
holding them to work is hidden by a desire to help them. 

The supervision.—Let us turn now to the actual supervision 
of the study class, dealing with the various situations met there 
and explaining what experience has taught us to be the best 
mode of procedure. If this article seems to go into too great 
detail, it need only be said that details must be met, and those 
interested in this type of work are more interested in particu- 
lars than in generalizations. In case a pupil is “sent” to the | 
study class by his teacher he must have a fixed piece of work to 
do; something definite and purposeful, and not something 
given him only for the purpose of keeping him busy. A pupil 
soon learns whether he is being given “busy work” or being 
helped; and if a study class is to be a success it is imperative 
that the pupils leave it each day feeling that something has 
been done for them. 

Pupils “sent” belong almost entirely in one of the following 
classes: (1) Those who have been absent for such a period of 
time as materially to interfere with their work. (2) Pupils 
who have failed in some particular portion of the work and who 
must make this work up in order not to be a source of weakness 
in the class. (3) Those having minor difficulties, involving 
only a portion of the work: transients. (4) Those who are 
naturally weak; who need to be helped along each day and who 
should be shown how to study. 

These pupils present four distinct problems and must be 
dealt with individually. In order to facilitate the handling of 
each pupil a printed blank is given him each day on his enter- 
ing the room. This blank, reproduced below, serves a double 
purpose. It gives the supervisor information about the pupil 
and enables him in a measure to “place” the pupil. It also 
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serves as an attendance check for the pupil’s teacher, and lets 
the teacher know what the pupil has done. The slip is placed 
in a particular drawer in the appropriate teacher’s desk, and 
each morning the teacher checks the attendance of the day 
before. He leaves the slips where he finds them. In the after- 
noon the supervisor collects them, replacing them with the new 
slips of the day. Enforcement of attendance is left in the 
hands of the individual teacher. This is not a difficult matter. 
We have found that pupils attend regularly. 

The blank here reproduced is the one found to give most 
satisfaction after several trial blanks were experimented with. 
It calls for a minimum of information, but gets all that is 
necessary: 


STUDY CLASS RECORD 


5. 

The information secured as to work done is classified by the 
supervisor. He soon finds that there are certain typical 
difficulties; certain places in the course which require specific 
and careful treatment; certain common mistakes not foreseen 
even by the experienced teacher. This information is being 
preserved, together with the supervisor’s and the department’s 
recommendations with regard to each problem, and will be 
published for the benefit of those schools particularly who use 
the same texts we do’. We feel, however, that much, if not 
all, of the information gained will be of benefit to high-school 
mathematics teachers in general. 


t We say for users of our texts in particular because we use Breslich’s Correlated 
Mathematic Series, and consequently meet many problems which differ from those met 
in ordinary mathematics courses. 


4. Work done here: state carefully, giving pages and problems............ 
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Let us now consider the procedure with regard to the “sent” 
pupils. Those in class 1 are easy to handle. They know that 
they have a definite amount of work to make up. The only 
problem for the supervisor is the assigning and directing of this 
work, explaining where explanation is necessary, and seeing 
that each step is understood before the pupil proceeds. Of 
course if a pupil has been out more than two weeks, or if he 
has missed a sequence of lessons involving detailed explanation, 
the study class cannot deal with his case completely, and some 
additional help must be given by the individual teachers or 
by special private teaching. Private teaching, or tutoring, at 
all times is discouraged and an effort is made to have the pupil 
receive sufficient aid in the study class to be independent of 
this. 

Class 2 includes pupils who may be among the leaders in 
their respective classes and yet find certain portions of the 
work of particular difficulty. They may, on the other hand, be 
pupils who have been loafing. In either case the treatment 
isobvious. The supervisor has two problems: first, to see that 
the pupil does not fail in the work he is doing in class at the 
time; and, second, to see that the work in which he has failed 
is satisfactorily made up. Such a pupil spends at least half 
his time in the class preparing his work for the next day, the 
supervisor directing, assisting, or criticizing as needed. The 
last half of the pupil’s hour is devoted to “making up” work in 
which he has failed. The supervisor must know just what 
this is, must remember it from day to day, and must be able 
to direct this study confidently and definitely. It is with this 
pupil that he must be careful, lest the pupil feel he is merely 
being “‘kept busy.” 

Class 3 is large, and here are found most of the pupils who 
come voluntarily. Here also the supervisor finds his most 
varied problems and must be most alert. These pupils should 
learn to look on the study class with respect; and they will, if 
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the supervisor can, with a few well-directed questions or sug- 
gestions, at once go to the heart of the problem in which the 
pupil is interested. Such pupils do not want to stay during 
the entire hour; they should be helped and allowed to go as 
soon as their difficulties have been cleared up. 

Class 4 it is, however, that presents the big problem that 
forms the backbone of the study class and, like the poor, is 
always with us. Some of these pupils are in the class day after 
day for a month or more. They must receive systematic 
treatment, and in order that this be given them they must be 
studied by the supervisor. He must talk with the pupil, with 
the pupil’s teacher, and must watch the pupil’s work carefully. 
He should get on good terms with the pupil and let him feel 
that he is actually interested in him. He should even make 
the pupil feel, in a sense, responsible to the study class and to 
his helper for the work he does. 

We usually talk over the pupil’s day’s work with him. It 
is surprising how quickly he becomes confidential, telling the 
supervisor of troubles he would never tell the teacher, especially 
in the presence of his classmates. Certain work must be done 
by the pupil each day. This is done first, the supervisor 
suggesting, criticizing, or even giving material help. In a 
few days the supervisor knows the pupil’s weaknesses; he 
knows what type of things trouble the child; he lets the child 
know too and recognize that he must overcome certain things 
and must learn certain portions of the work better. The pupil 
lists these difficulties himself, and after a few days he knows 
what to do and how to go about it, even if left to himself. 

So much for the classes of pupils. Let us now consider 
the individual types that come to the study class. They 
are infinitely more varied, but every school will find each 
of the types discussed below. We wish to present the 
method of dealing with these types which we have found most 
efficacious. 
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First we have the “helpless” pupil. He comes into the 
class, sits down, looks around, and if the supervisor is busy 
waits for him quietly and patiently. His bookg is closed, his 
pencil probably in some other room. If left to himself he 
would apparently sit and wait the entire hour. When the 
supervisor has met such pupils, day after day, when he has 
plenty of pupils to consider who are actually working and doing 
things worth while, he is very likely to feel inclined to let such 
pupils sit and wait. When he goes to the pupil he will find 
the attendance blank lying on the desk, in nine cases out of 
ten not filled out. The pupil simply needs a push and, more- 
over, a hard push uphill. Usually he is the type who in the 
hall or on the field is the quickest and most active. 

It will never do to ask such a pupil many questions nor 
even to let him decide for himself. The supervisor should 
show no hesitation but be decisive. Such a pupil should be 
told to fill out the attendance blank at once. When the super- 
visor finds out where he is working he should give him a job 
as easy as possible at first. He should tell him when that is 
finished he’ll return to him and not until. The main thing 
is to get him started and at once. 

The rest of the situation shapes itself. With each pupil it 
is an individual problem. And for this reason it must be 
emphasized that the study-class supervisor must be exper- 
ienced, must know some psychology, and must be competent. 
A teacher should not be put there merely for the sake of giving 
him experience, unless he is really capable. He has to think, 
and think hard, every day. 

Another type of helpless pupil is the one who, when the 
supervisor comes to him, sticks his books out, points to a 
theorem or problem, and says, “I don’t understand this.” 
This is irritating, as is also the case of the pupil who has been 
working on a problem several minutes, has a sheet full of 
figures, and points generally to it saying, “Is this right?” 
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{ One should not argue with such a pupil about wasting the 
supervisor’s time. He should be told that the supervisor will 
return to him in five minutes and by that time he must have 
a definite question to ask as to his procedure. Until then he 
must not expect help. This usually works. If it doesn’t, 
the pupil is really “up against it”; but the supervisor soon 
learns to know and recognize each situation. 

Then, too, there is the careless pupil who will always have 
a set of stock phrases: “This problem won’t check”; ‘““This 
problem can’t be done”; “This is impossible”; ‘There must 
be a mistake in the book”’; etc. He should be assured definitely 
that it can be worked; it is not impossible, etc.; and if one can 
do so at a glance he should be shown where he is wrong. This, 
however, does not remedy the defect of carelessness. But 
when the pupil is shown his mistake he feels rather small. 
Then is the time to say a word quietly and firmly about 
carelessness. We then give such a pupil one or two or more 
problems of the same type to be worked neatly and presented 
to the supervisor. By the time he has done this he has over- 
come that particular type of carelessness. It doesn’t take 
many applications of this medicine to produce careful, pains- 
taking work. Care must be taken not to make the pupil 
feel that he is being punished, however. The supervisor 
should not appear venomous. A cheery word, a smile, a pat 
on the back, will get more than a dozen frowns. 

It is not necessary to go into detail about our treatment 
with each, type of pupil. The resourceful supervisor will 
soon recognize types and know how to deal with them. We 
shall mention only the following additional clearly defined 
types, with a word about each: (1) Pupils hopelessly lost, 
requiring encouragement, cheer, easy work, lots of apprecia- 
tion. (2) “Smart” pupils, whom it pays to allow to “go 
ahead” and get “stuck.” They usually turn out to be most 
devoted. (3) Indifferent pupils, who must be dealt with by 
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the aid of the class teacher. (4) “Sponging” pupils—willing 
to let the supervisor work the problem. They always move 
over so that he may have room to write. These pupils are, 
of course, very easy to handle. (5) “Belligerent” pupils, 
who are being imposed on by being compelled to attend the 
class. These need an ultimatum and definite work. 

If space permitted we should like to describe many of the 
typical difficulties we have met regarding particular problems, 
and particular mathematical ideas. I can only mention a few 
of these and say that our method of dealing with them and 
their relative importance and difficulty will be published later 
in a separate article. These are a few of the things we find 
hardest for pupils to grasp: (1) use of protractor; (2) addition 
of monomials having literal coefficients; (3) direct. variation 
and the idea of functionality (even in third-year work); 
(4) squaring binomials; (5) factoring sum or difference of 
cubes; (6) solving quadratics by completing the square (the 
pupils have forgotten fractions); (7) elementary spatial ideas 
in solid geometry; (8) reduction of radicals (idea of factors) ; 
(g) literal equations, especially quadratics; (10) treatment of 
inequalities on same basis as equations; (11) expressing one 
thing in terms of another; (12) addition or subtraction of 
fractions (especially minus signs before fractions). Every 
mathematics teacher could amplify this list easily. We do 
not believe, however, that the mere recognition of these diffi- 
culties is enough. _It is our intention definitely to plan, with 
our objective experience as a basis, to meet these difficulties, 
to foresee them in their true proportions, and, as a department 
to plan to meet them as we have found them best met by 
experience. In this way as much as in any other we feel that 
our study class will be of benefit. 

The next question that arises is: “Just how is the class con- 
ducted; exactly what does the supervisor do each day?” Let 
us, in answer to this, describe a typical day’s work. The 
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pupils arrive promptly (this is insisted upon) and are required 
to have as legitimate an excuse for tardiness as for any regu- 
lar recitation. Upon entering the room the pupil receives the 
attendance blank, reproduced above. He finds his own seat, 
unless for some particular reason the supervisor assigns him 
a definite place. This may be done for the sake of discipline 
or in order to group pupils doing a particular type of work. 

The pupil then fills out his blank and starts work. It 
takes only a short while for all to learn that they must start 
work—at something—immediately. 

The supervisor then starts at one side of the room and stops 
with every pupil. On this first round the pupils wait their 
turn, working until the supervisor comes to them. This of 
course is the ideal situation. As a matter of fact it takes much 
work with many pupils before they can start by themselves. 
The supervisor can, however, reduce the idleness at this time 
to a minimum if he determinedly starts in to do so. 

By the time the supervisor has been around the class every- 
one is working, but each at a different task. Some will require 
attention again almost immediately, some not for several 
minutes. The pupils then raise their hands when they want 
particular help. With skilful work there need be only one or 
two such at any one time. Thereafter the matter is a mere 
routine affair, the supervisor being occupied every minute 
of the time. 

A visitor to the class would see a roomful of pupils study- 
ing quietly and the supervisor passing here and there, now 
stopping to question a pupil for a moment, now assigning 
work, now grouping two or three pupils and explaining some 
situation. The visitor may be bored, but the supervisor is 
not—he must be alert, keen, watchful, and sympathetically 
interested every minute. 

All pupils, except those coming voluntarily, remain until 
the end of the hour. No pupil leaves the room without first 
speaking to the supervisor and obtaining permission. 
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As to the problem of discipline: a busy pupil is a good 
pupil, and the good disciplinarian will keep the pupils not only 
busy but interested. 

The supervisor.—We have already said that the supervisor 
must be experienced and competent. He must be more than 
that. Above all else he must know his subject. He must be 
able to turn his attention quickly and decisively from any one 
phase of the work to any other immediately. He must, for 
example, be able to discuss in succession simple, quadratic 
simultaneous, and simultaneous quadratic equations. He 
must be able to use logarithms, to factor, or to apply formulas 
of solid geometry, and do each readily. More than this, he 
must know the particular problems of the textbooks his pupils 
are using, and in the case of theorems must be able to see 
through to the end the method involved. 

To illustrate, the supervisor met these four situations in 
succession in one class hour: (1) Proving two lines parallel 
because inscribed angles intercepted equal arcs on two tangent 
circles. (2) Finding the length of a side of a decagon inscribed 
in a circle, in terms of the radius. (3) Using the tangent ratio 
in finding distances. (4) Solving a simultaneous equation 
by determinants. 

An ideal supervisor, then, must know what each class in 
mathematics is doing, must anticipate meeting certain prob- 
lems, and must have, as far as possible, his method of procedure 
in each case clearly outlined. This seems like a large task, but 
it can be systematized remarkably. The supervisor must be 
capable of doing such systematizing. 

He must take care of routine duties, such as checking 
attendance, preparing assignments for certain regularly “‘sent’’ 
pupils, report to teachers concerning certain pupils, and dis- 
cuss the situations arising with them. And second only to 
his preparation he must be enthusiastic, vigorous, awake. He 
must be a veritable apostle of mathematics; he must remember 
faces and names; must be generous, syspathetic, and unceas- 
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ingly firm. He must be confident of himself, decisive, quick 
both to think and act. 

The writer lays no particular claim to any of these excel- 
lencies, but he has found that he was and is sadly lacking. He 
feels further that the study class has taught him more than he 
can ever give back to the class. He has learned—of necessity 
—infinitely more than he has taught. This has been the 
experience of the other teachers, and so it will be with anyone 
placed in this position—he will need all his training, he will 
have to work, but the rewards are proportionately larger and 
more satisfactory. Simply because he is dealing with weak 
pupils, he hears more often than the other teachers, “I never 
really understood this until now.’”’ You who have taught— 
mathematics or anything else—can appreciate the inspiration 
there is in such commendation. The supervisor can make 
many friends, and these friends will in turn make the super- 
visor. 

Study-class co-ordination.—We have already mentioned the 
French, German, and English study classes. The fact that 
we have four such classes early led to their coming in contact 
with each other regarding the attendance of certain pupils. 
In the majority of cases a pupil who is exceptionally weak in 
mathematics will be so in his other work. We found often 
that when we instructed a pupil to report to study class, he 
had to attend French or German at the same time. Some 
pupils were clever enough to tell the French or German teachers 
the same thing regarding mathematics. Asa result they could 
disregard all study classes, and each teacher would take it 
for granted they were attending the other teacher’s class. To 
remedy this the study-class instructors prepared the following 
exchange slips. When a pupil tells his teacher he must go 
to another class the teacher gives him slip No. 1 to take to the 
supervisor of that class, first claiming the pupil for two days 
of the week. When the pupil is no longer required to attend 
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one of the classes, slip No. 2 is sent by the teacher concerned 
to the supervisor of the other class. 

The exchange of these slips requires careful consideration 
and regard for each other on the part of each supervisor, and 
these supervisors must be really sympathetic and prompt in 
order for it to be a success. The slips are reproduced below: 


will attend (Math., Fr., Ger.) 
(Pupil’s Name) 


class Tues., Wed., Thurs., Fri., each week until further notice. 
(Two days to be crossed out) 


Supervisor 


has been excused from 
required attendance in at study class, and 
is therefore free to attend.......................: study class 
without interruption. 


Supervisor 

The spirit of co-operation has been excellent, and the writer 
is indebted to Miss Slaught of the French department and to 
Miss Ballord of the German department for valuable assist- 
ance in unifying the work. In this connection we wish to 
present statements from these two supervisors regarding their 
work. Miss Slaught’s work would make an interesting article 
in itself. She has worked out a set of instructions that would 
be valuable to any French study class, and the oral drill she 
conducts daily in French pronunciation is noteworthy. Miss 
Slaught has given the writer the following statement regarding 
her work: 


| 
| 
| 
1 
(Supervisor’s Name) 
No. 2 
{ 
{ 
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The French study class in purpose and organization is like the other 
study classes of the school. We aim (1) to teach the student how to study 
and (2) to help him conquer his particular difficulties. 

At least four classes of students are reached: (1) those who must make 
up lessons they have missed; (2) weak and slow pupils whom we try to train 
to independent and more rapid accomplishment of assigned tasks; (3) care- 
less students in whom we seek to inculcate a love of good form; and (4) those 
who are linguistically undeveloped both as to ear and speech. 

Weak students bring their home work regularly for correction; one girl 
by faithful attendance for a few weeks learned to do her own work so well 
that she raised her grade ten points in that time. 

To teach careless students exactness (class 3) we have them reproduce 
from memory, then correct from the original and write each correction three 
times. This is then checked over by the teacher; if there are too many mis- 
takes the work is repeated. 

To each individual who needs drill in pronunciation (class 4) we give 
approximately five minutes’ attention daily, consisting of syllabic analysis 
and practice followed by group and rhythm practice with some training in 
speedy visualizing of sounds. These pupils are almost entirely of the first 
year. 

The study-class experimentation is proving fruitful in results both for 
students and teacher. 


Miss Ballord, supervisor of the German study class, has 
kindly submitted the following statement: 


First, pupils are asked to state definitely what they are to do. If they 
come to prepare the next day’s lesson they are asked to tell what the assign- 
ment was. 

Next, directions are given each pupil as to the plan of procedure, mak- 
ing sure that each one is provided with the materials necessary for this 
work. 

A pupil reading a text or a group all doing the same reading, after being 
directed as to method of preparation, are told to study fifteen minutes, or 
some definite length of time, at the expiration of which they: are tested to 
find out what they have accomplished and incidentally to ascertain where 
their difficulties lie. 

Pupils come to make up defects in grammar, such as adjective de- 
clension, prepositions, or principal parts of verbs. They are directed to 
certain paragraphs in the grammar which they are to study and before the 
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close of the hour they go to the board and write out some selected exercises 
in order to show that the difficulties are really cleared away. Sometimes 
they write an exercise on paper to show the teacher by whom they were 
sent. 

Pupils sent to make up composition work, first study, and then are 
required to give their work orally or write it on the board, or both, before 
proceeding to write it on paper. 

Weak pupils coming to make up work in which they have failed often 
imagine they are prepared when they are not. They are tested orally be- 
fore being allowed to write. 

Every pupil before leaving must give evidence in one way or another of 
what he has accomplished during the period. 


To those interested in any particular phase of our work 
which this article has not made clear we shall be glad to give 
further information, such as instruction slips, details of tech- 
nique, etc., if they will write the appropriate department of 
our high school. 

We have not mentioned the procedure in the English 
classes. This is a new departure, originating this year with 
Mr. Lasher of the English department. Special classes are 
held for pupils weak in pronunciation, writing, spelling, and 
organization. The members of the English department will 
themselves report on this work at a later date. 

Results—Let us now consider the actual, measurable 
results achieved by the study class. In presenting the case 
for the class we shall state merely certain statistical facts 
tabulated during this school year. The record given here 
includes 101 days of study-class recitations between October, 
1917, and April, 1918. In that time 2,162 attendance records 
were filled out by students attending the class. These records 
were filled by 233 separate students. The mathematics 
department during this time has included nearly 350 students. 
This means that at one time or another 66 per cent of the 
mathematics students enrolled in the University High School 
attended the class. 


| 
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The largest number of days attended by any one pupil was 
64 and the smallest was 2. The average number of days 
attended by all pupils was 83. This means that no pupil who 
once came to the class never came back, and it means also 
that a very large number of students came voluntarily. 

The exact figures as to attendance follow: 


Total number of separate attendance 

Attendance by “sent” pupils 

Voluntary attendance 

Average daily attendance 

Average daily voluntary students 

Average daily “sent” students 

Number different students 

Number different “sent” 
Number different voluntary students 

Average number days attended by all pupils 


The following figures as to class attendance are also 
interesting. The table shows that the work increases in diffi- 
culty as the pupil progresses in the course: 


Number Freshman pupils in mathematics classes 
Number Freshman pupils appearing in mathematics study 


Percentage 
Number Sophomore pupils in mathematics 
Number Sophomore pupils in study class 
Percentage 
Number Junior pupils in mathematics 
Number Junior pupils in study class 
Percentage 
Number Senior pupils in mathematics 
Number of Senior pupils in study class 
Percentage 


The following statistical study of grades of pupils sent 
from the writer’s own first-year classes in mathematics is 
also enlightening. This record includes’ ten students who 
were in study class for ten days each from November 27 to 


2,162 

1,650 

g12 
21+ 
s+ 

16+ 

233 

84 

149 
84 

41 
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December 11. These students were selected because they 
represent a homogeneous group and because two departmenta | 
tests were given before and after their study-class attendance. 
Lest the argument be advanced that the tests were probably of 
unequal difficulty, and that pupils not in the study class might 
have achieved the same results, we wish to add that inspection 
of the fifty pupils in the writer’s own classes showed that the 
variation in the case of those not attending study class was 
very slight—no more than normally occurs between examina- 
tions. The following record of the ten pupils is  self- 
explanatory: 
FIRST-YEAR GROUP 


Test Test Test Test 


of Nov. 23 


of Dec. 12 


of Nov. 23 


of Dec. 12 


Percentage 


Percentage 


Percentage 


Percentage 


65 
61 
85 
47 


In only one case was there a smaller grade on the second test 
than on the first, and this was in the case of a boy who was 
sick at the time of the second test. The largest gain, from 
58 per cent to 100 per cent, was made by a girl whose first 
low grade was due to absence. All the other cases are cases 
where the work done in the study class actually boosted the 
pupil as shown. In the first test every pupil failed; in the 
second four failed; and all of these materially bettered their 
grade except the one mentioned above. 

The following table represents the records of seven second- 
year pupils attending study class at approximately the same 
time—another homogeneous group under the same teacher. 
The result is practically the same as with the first-year pupils. 


Sex 
49 54 45 
59 100 49 
50 45 56 
35 45 41 | 
Average increase................19.4 per cent : | 
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SECOND-YEAR GROUP 


Test Test Test Test 
of Dec. 7 of Dec. 21 of Dec. 7 of Dec. 21 


Percentage | Percentage Percentage Percentage 
68 50 78 
63 3e 68 
60 i 40 75 


Average increase 18 per cent 


In the first-year group five were retained in study class 
longer, and all ultimately left it, passing their examinations 
satisfactorily. In the second-year group only two were 
retained, an they for only a few days. All the pupils listed 
above were in good standing in their classes by the middle 
of January. 

The writer admits that such meager evidence does not 
prove a great deal, but he has found the gathering of tabulated 
statistical data very difficult. He and all his colleagues, how- 
ever, can mention innumerable individual instances of such 
improvement as was shown in the collective list given above. 
Moreover, in considering improvement in a pupil there are 
many more, and perhaps more important, things to be consid- 
ered than the pupil’s grade in successive examinations. One 
must consider the pupil’s attitude, his class activity, his rela- 
tive standing in the class, his habits of study, etc. 

If space permitted it would perhaps be interesting to cite 
individual cases coming to the department’s attention of 
changed attitudes, improvements of various types, etc. We 
can only say definitely that we know that each year we save 
to the school a number of potential flunkers and help them on 
the way to successful graduation. We know also that the 
percentage of failures in mathematics is as nearly normal as 
is possible to be secured. 
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Since we have come to consider opinion that is in a way 
“subjective,” the writer wishes to present formally the opin- 
ions of three different types of people, representing the attitude 
toward the study class, namely, the men of the mathematics 
department, the pupils, and the supervisor himself. 

The men of the department are unanimous in taking 
advantage of the study class for their pupils and in commend- 
ing it. They agree definitely that pupils are benefited by it 
and none of them would agree to its being discontinued. The 
only adverse criticism given was by one of the department 
who said that several of his pupils would go to study class, 
improve, be released from required attendance, and then grad- 
ually slip back to their old position, when they would again 
be sent to study class. The writer can hardly consider this 
a real criticism of the study class. It is not a place to be born 
again; it is a hospital, and the permanence of the cure depends 
to a great extent on the constitution of the patient. At any 
rate the fee is small and the treatment can be tried whenever 
pronounced weakness sets in. 

As for the pupils, the way they attend seems to be sufficient 
evidence of their attitude. The supervisor could quote from 
dozens who have had rea/ help, and if commendation from 
pupils is an evidence of success the study class has really 
succeeded. 

The supervisor himself feels that he is in the center of 
things when in the study class. Here he sees the mathematics 
courses laid bare, analyzed, vivisected. And he would rather 
have one year’s experience in the study class than five of 
ordinary teaching if he wished to be really prepared to handle 
work in mathematics. He knows more mathematics, more 
human nature, and has more friends than he could possibly 
make in any other position in the school. Consequently we 
should recommend that different teachers be given opportunity 
in different years, each benefiting from the former’s experience. 
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One warning in conclusion: the study class must not become 
a “lazy student’s” refuge. The supervisor must never work 
a problem he can make the pupil work, must never even con- 
tribute an idea that he can get from the pupil. Many pupils 
have come to the study class seeming to expect someone there 
to do their work. They have been disappointed in this with- 
out exception, but the supervisor has some excellent oppor- 
tunities even in the task of undeceiving such pupils. 

Your study class will not run smoothly for a long time. 
We have met many difficulties, but we feel that our class is 
established, is an institution in itself. If we aid others over 
some of the rough places by our suggestions in this article we 
shall be amply repaid. 


THE TEACHING OF CIVICS* 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
The University of Chicago 


In 1867 the Rev. Dr. Joseph Alden, president of the State 
Normal School of Albany, New York, prepared a little volume 
of one hundred and thirty-five pages entitled “Alden’s Citi- 
zen’s Manual, A Text-book on Government for Common 
Schools.”* He was the author of a number of books on cog- 
nate subjects such as “The Science of Government” and 
“Christian Ethics.” 

The textbook for common schools opens with the follow- 
ing preface: 


“The publishers of the ‘Science of Government in connection with 
American Institutions, —a work designed for Colleges and High Schools— 
have received abundant assurances, from various parts of the country, that 
the general introduction of the study of the science of government into 
common schools would follow the appearance of a textbook adapted to the 
wants and circumstances of common school teachers. The author was thus 
led to consult a number of intelligent and experienced teachers. Having 
possessed himself of their views, which met his full approbation, he prepared 
a work, and submitted it to an able and successful teacher, who carefully 
revised every part of it, and made many valuable suggestions. The work 
was then wholly rewritten, and is now given to the public with the hope 
that it will meet the approbation of common school teachers, and aid 
them in doing a work which no other class of men can do—that of 
preparing the masses for intelligently exercising their rights as citizens of 
the Republic.” 


The book is made up in the form of a catechism. The 
following quotation from the first pages will give an idea as 
*An address before the High-School Conference of the University of Chicago 


April 9, 1918. 
* Published by Sheldon & Co., New York. 
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to the method of the book and also as to the author’s attitude 
toward his subject. 


“1. Why do men live together in society? 

Because God made them to live together in society. 

2. How does that appear? 

God has given to men a social nature, which renders society necessary 
to their happiness and improvement. 

3- If a man is willing to forego the advantages of society, may he not cease 
to be a member of it? 

He has no right to forego the advantages of society. 

4. How does that appear? 

God designed that he should live in society and enjoy its benefits, and 
he has no right to act contrary to that design. 

5. What is necessary in order that men may live together in peace in society? 

There must be good laws obeyed and enforced. 

6. Why are laws necessary? 

They are necessary to restrain men from interfering with one another’s 
rights. 

7. How does this appear? 

Experience has shown that some men are disposed to act unjustly, and 
hence need to be restrained by law. 

8. Who makes and executes the laws? 

The government. 

9. Who makes the government? 

The people. 

10. May the people make iust such a government as they choose? 

They may, provided it is adapted to secure justice and the public pros- 
perity. 

11. What power does the government possess? 

The power conferred upon it by the people. 

12. Can the people authorize the government to act uniustly? 

They cannot. Justice is the fundamental law which both the people and 
the government are under obligation to obey.” 


There are twenty-nine chapters in the book. In the early 
chapters definitions are given of monarchy, aristocracy, 
republic, and other forms of government. Next comes a 
study of the history and nature of the Constitution of the 

t Pp. 7-8. 
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United States. Chapters VIII to XX give in detail the 
powers of the various branches of our federal government. 
Then follow chapters on treason, the method of amending 
the Constitution, English modes of government, and interna- 
tional law. 

We shall understand this book if we consider three facts 
with regard to the period in which it appeared. The period 
in which it was published (1867) was one of great interest 
in the federal government and the Constitution. A new 
national consciousness had been born out of the Civil War, 
and there was no doubt even in the mind of the common man 
as to the significance of our national government and its 
machinery. It is easy for us to understand why the National 
Teachers Association took such action as it did at about the 
same period (1869), urging instruction in citizenship. It is 
equally easy to understand the form which this instruction 
took when it began with the federal Constitution. 

The second condition which favored the appearance of 
this book was one which was growing up within the school 
itself. The meager instruction in the three R’s which char- 
acterized the teaching of American schools during the first 
seventy-five years of national life was too limited for a nation 
which was becoming conscious of itself and was increasing 
in wealth to the point where it could afford a broader educa- 
tion for its children. The ’50’s and ’60’s were characterized 
by a restless public demand for a broader education. The 
three R’s were being supplemented by new subjects and new 
educational ambitions. Incidentally, the teachers who came 
into the schools were coming with better training and broader 
views so that they were able to introduce new ideas into the 
school curriculum. It was relatively easy during this period 
for a new subject to find its way into the school program. 

The third consideration which throws light on Alden’s 
book is one which must be put in negative terms. The social 
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sciences were not yet known. There was no sociology and 
even in the colleges political economy was little taught. It 
was not until 1873 that Spencer’s “Principles of Sociology” 
laid the foundation for the modern movement which has 
made us all in some measure students of the social sciences. 
The doctrine of evolution was still fighting for its life in the 
midst of a merciless bombardment from theologians and from 
the common man who objected to being classed as a descend- 
ant of his real ancestors. Alden could not have thought of 
studies for citizenship in broad terms because the day of 
broad studies of society had not yet dawned. It was quite 
as much as could be expected of a writer of that day that he 
fix his eyes on the Constitution and the machinery of federal 
government. 

The next step in the evolution of civics in the schools 
can be illustrated by reference to a textbook which appeared 
in 1875, eight years later than Alden’s. This book was pre- 
pared by George H. Martin, teacher of history and civil polity 
in the State Normal School at Bridgewater, Massachusetts, 
and is entitled “A Text Book on Civil Government in the 
United States.” 

This book opens with paragraphs which exhibit the 
abstract and remote form of thinking about citizenship which 
was characteristic of that period. 

“The word ‘govern’ is derived from the Latin gubernare, meaning to 
steer, to pilot, and then to guide, direct, control. To govern, therefore, is 
to control, and government is control. Thus the divine government is the 
control exercised by the Creator over his creatures. Family government is 
the control exercised by the head of a family over its members. School 
government is the control exercised by the teacher over the members of the 
school. When a pilot would guide his vessel from one port to another, he 
must know what courses he may take, he must choose one of these, and he 
must have the means of compelling the ship to take this course. These three 
things—intelligence, will, and power—are necessary to all control, and there- 


fore to all government. 
* Published by A. S. Barnes and Company. 
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“When the controlling will expresses its choice, says what it would have 
done, this expression becomes a rule of action for the governed, to be followed 
until there is a new and different choice expressed. This expression of the 
controlling will is a /aw; and government is control exercised by means of the 
establishment and enforcement of laws. Thus a father chooses to have his 
children rise at a certain hour in the morning, and retire at a certain hour in 
the evening. He tells them plainly what he would have them do; and this 
expression of his will becomes a law of the family, and remains so, without 
a new expression, until he chooses to set aside the rule.’”* 


The contents of subsequent discussions are like those in 
Alden’s book in one respect, namely, that large attention is 
given to the anatomy of government; the Constitution is 
fully treated and the subdivisions of the federal government 
are outlined in detail. 

There are, however, two respects in which this book differs 
radically from Alden’s. The first of these new characteristics 
is brought out in the author’s preface where he points out one 
of its cardinal virtues in the following terms: 

“Its comprehensive plan, embracing the state, county, city, and town 
organizations, as well as that of the United States. As every citizen takes 
part more directly in the local administration than in that of the general 


government, he needs to understand the powers and relations of the state and 
municipal governments.” 


Martin has here hit on a principle of procedure which can 
be traced in its extension through the whole subsequent his- 
tory of civics teaching. 

For example, in one of the books very widely used in the 
late ’80’s and throughout the ’go’s the statement is made: 


“The institutions directly affecting the citizen in his ordinary civil rela- 
tions are those chiefly of the state and the local governments within it. 
Many useful lessons in civil government may be learned from the state 
alone; yet the action of the state is in some cases conditioned upon the action 
of the general government. On the other hand, to limit instruction in civil 
government to the Constitution of the United States presents more serious 
difficulties. The Constitution assumes the existence of the states and pro- 

* Pp. 11-12. 
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vides for a supplementary government. It cannot be rightly understood 
without a knowledge of the states. To attempt to teach the federal Consti- 
tution without this knowledge results naturally in the teaching of error. 

“The order of topics here presented is such that the institution nearest, 
and naturally most familiar, shall receive special attention first. In this 
part of the work a direct study of the actual institutions of the locality is 
intended. The different states and different parts of the same state furnish 
a variety of agencies. It is from the direct observation and study of actual 
governmental institutions that a real knowledge is derived.”* 

Another example of emphasis on matters near at hand is 
to be found in a book published in 1891.2, Here the plan of 
studying local government is carried so far that the family 
and the school district are studied in the early chapters. As 
the preface states the case, 

“The plan of this book is that of a gradual development from the known 
to the unknown, from the near to the distant, from the local to the general, 
from the concrete to the abstract. The plan is designed, furthermore, to 
tell only what cannot readily be observed, the purpose being to stimulate 
observation and inquiry.” 

This book begins, as was said before, with the family and 
its government and then takes up a study of the school and the 
school district. It then treats in succession the township, 
the county, the state, and finally, the federal government. 

These examples serve to trace for us a tendency which is 
so important in the development of the teaching of civics 
that we may describe it as one of the most marked charac- 
teristics of present-day teaching. All modern courses in civics 
deal very fully with that which is near; the federal govern- 
ment is thought of as remote from the individual and is so 
treated. 

There is a second characteristic of Martin’s book, which, 
it will be remembered, was published in 1875, to which we 
must go back for a full understanding of the evolution of 
Civics. 


t Jesse Macy, Our Government, pp. iii-iv. Ginn and Company, 1886. 
* Elements of Civil Government. State Board of Education, Sacramento, California. 
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In his preface Martin points to the historical method as 
one of the characteristics of his book. He says: 

“The endeavor has been to show not only what our free institutions are, 
but why they are, by tracing their development from germs in the early 
English constitution through the colonial and revolutionary periods of our 
own history.” 


His text includes chapters such as these: “Establishment 
of Civil, Religious, and Political Liberty in England”; “The 
Colony of New Plymouth”; “The Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay,” and so on. 

The historical method in civics has been of profound 
importance from many points of view. In the first place, 
the teaching of civics has naturally fallen into the hands of 
teachers of history. They were the only members of the 
teaching profession in the lower schools likely to have tech- 
nical knowledge of society. In the second place, history 
supplies at once and in easily accessible form a large body 
of material which the teacher can instantly put into the hands 
of pupils. History is one of the richest sources of thought 
material that the school has. It is little wonder that the 
teacher falls into the habit of using this easily accessible 
material. In the third place, history had a place in the school 
program before civics arrived. To be sure, the historians 
complain that history is crowded into a corner and that even 
this subject has to recognize that it is a newcomer and at a 
disadvantage when compared with the three R’s or with the 
classics and mathematics in the high school. The historians 
chafe at their inability to get a full place in the sun. But 
the case for civics is even harder. Civics is a newcomer within 
the historical group. It is the step-child of a younger son 
and not likely to receive very large attention in the distribu- 
tion of the estate. 

Such comments make it perfectly clear that we are dealing 
_ with a matter of first importance in the evolution of civics 
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when we find in 1875 that Mr. Martin, a teacher of history, 
notes that he has worked out his book on the historical method. 

Our review of the situation up to this point has shown us 
the Constitution of the United States well intrenched in the 
books on civics. There is a recognition in the later books 
of things nearer home, but these local institutions all lead up 
to the Constitution. Civics, whatever its content, is in the 
hands of the historians and is part of their subject. 

It is not possible to give any exact quantitative state- 
ments about the amount of attention given to civics in the 
schools prior to 1900. The Wisconsin Conference which met 
as one of the subcommittees of the Committee of Ten in 1892, 
reported that civics was taught in one-sixth of the elementary 
schools of the country and in one-third of the high schools. 
This Conference, in keeping with the practice which was then 
common, recommended that instruction in civics be given in 
the last year of the elementary school and in the last year of 
the high school, in both cases in conjunction with United 
States history. 

In 1895 the Committee of Fifteen recommended explic- 
itly the teaching of the Constitution to pupils in the eighth 
grade. 

Thus we find ourselves at the opening of the twentieth 
century with a course in civil government introduced into a 
minority of our public schools, formal in content and sub- 
ordinated to the work in history. 

For the period since 1900 we have definite information so 
far as the high schools are concerned. The figures supplied 
by the Commissioner of Education’ indicate that somewhat 
more than twenty per cent of the pupils were studying civil 
government in 1900 and that since that time the percentage 
has steadily decreased until now it amounts to about ten. 
It may be remarked in this connection that history has had 


t Report of the Commissioner of Education Vol. II 1916, p. 487. 
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an enormous growth so that now it ranks among the three 
or four subjects most commonly taken in the high school. 
It seems to have suffered something of a setback in the last 
seven years but its position is well up toward the maximum. 

While history has been growing and civil government has 
been declining, a new movement has begun. This new move- 
ment carries over into the schools a complex of influences 
which have come into being since the early ’80’s. The decade 
to which these influences are thus referred is the one which 
saw the liberal introduction of social studies into the higher 
institutions of learning of this country. 

One striking example may be reviewed. There was a man 
who was appointed in the early ’70’s at Yale University to 
teach political science. His name was William G. Sumner. 
During the ’80’s and ’go’s his influence on Yale students was 
greater by far than that of any teacher in the faculty. He 
believed in the gold standard and free trade. He believed in 
evolution and the doctrine of /aissez faire. He introduced 
his students to Spencer and other writers on evolution and 
sociology. I have heard President Hadley say that it was 
William G. Sumner who determined the philosophy of Yale 
men more than any other influence in that institution. 

What was going on at Yale in the last decades of the last 
century was going on in some form throughout the country. 
The social sciences were developing rapidly and were giving 
men a new view of society and its problems. 

While college students were learning to study society, 
great business and institutional changes were going forward. 
For example, it was in 1881 that Mr. Carnegie effected the 
combination of steel industries which opened a new era for 
American business. Transportation expanded at a prodi- 
gious rate from this period on. The concentration of popula- 
tion in cities created new possibilities in civilization and new 
dangers which must be understood in order that they may 
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be mastered. There is no need before a group such as this 
of attempting to detail the reasons which justify a demand 
for a change from the older abstract civil government to some- 
thing which will teach children in American public schools 
what society really is. 

The latest movement in civics cannot be described as 
altogether abrupt. As we saw in reviewing Martin’s book, 
there was as far back as 1875 advocacy of the principle that 
children study local government as introductory to the study 
of national government. Extend that suggestion somewhat 
and one arrives at the view that children should study all local 
institutions. 

The movement toward a comprehensive study of all social 
institutions was ushered in by Dewey’s vigorous advocacy of 
social studies in schools. Dewey was interested in a complete 
reform of the school curriculum such as to give prominence to 
studies of industry and of the ethical principles which govern 
social relations and emphasize social responsibility. 

Dewey’s influence affected the course of study in many 
ways. One of the most important and concrete results of his 
teaching was that it led to the preparation of a textbook 
which marks in a very definite way the beginning of a new era 
in civics teaching. In 1907 Arthur W. Dunn wrote a book 
entitled ““The Community and the Citizen.”* In his preface 
he acknowledges his indebtedness to Dewey for the suggestion 
that such a course be organized for the lower schools and he 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Small and Vincent for the 
intellectual material with which he carried out Dewey’s sug- 
gestion. 

Dunn’s book has exercised in the decade of its use a wide 
and wholesome influence. It begins with a study of the 
settlement of Galesburg and by the use of this concrete example 
shows how a community grows. As the community seeks to 


* Published by D. C. Heath and Company. 
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satisfy its growing needs new agencies of production and pro- 
tection have to be developed. There are sanitary regula- 
tions and business agencies to be established; the city must 
be beautified, and institutions for worship and education must 
be provided. The community is portrayed as having many 
institutions besides those which constitute its formal govern- 
ment. There are, indeed, chapters on government, but these 
are toward the end of the book and occupy relatively little 
space. 

Such a book as this does not, as was said before, break 
absolutely with the traditions of civil government as taught 
before 1900, but it is enough of an innovation to be regarded 
as at least a turning point if not a beginning. 

One suggestion which is implicit in Dunn’s book has been 
so fruitful that we must comment on it as having exercised a 
powerful influence in the development of the movement. 
Dunn’s vivid concrete references to the life of specific com- 
munities lead inevitably to the idea that the pupil ought to 
study his own social obligations. Indeed, both in the book 
itself and in the course which Dunn developed in Indianapolis 
there is a constant push in the direction of direct active con- 
tact with the street cars of one’s own town, with the backyards 
in one’s own neighborhood, with the new bank on the nearby 
street, and with other personal relations to community life. 
So we are not surprised to find that city after city has 
developed a syllabus based on the intimate experiences of its 
own children. Conspicuous among these city syllabi is that 
of the city of Philadelphia. This is an especially interesting 
example because it carries the work down into the primary 
grades. We may review briefly its topics. 

The part of the Philadelphia course which is to be given 
in grades seven and eight is not unlike Dunn’s book. It aims 
to answer the question: “What are those common interests 
which people in communities are seeking?” The answers are 
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grouped under such topics as health, protection of life and 
property, education, recreation, civic beauty, communication, 
transportation, and wealth. 

Examples of detail lessons can be selected at random. 
Thus in the study of transportation pupils are to study 
streets and highways. How the streets are paved and cleaned 
and lighted are obvious questions which can be approached 
through information collected by the pupils themselves. 

Another example appears under the general topic of 
wealth in a lesson on spending and saving. 

The lessons in the early grades are made up of examples 
of the simple virtues. Thus the second grade is the place for 
cultivating the virtue of punctuality. The need of punctu- 
ality in the home and at school is to be explained and the 
virtue is to be put into practice in school exercises. 

After punctuality come truthfulness, care of property, fair 
play, and the like. Each of these is to be illustrated and its 
importance explained. 

In the third grade community relations are studied under 
such principles as thoroughness, honesty, respect, and 
kindness to animals. Some of the interesting members of 
the community are also to be taken up. In this grade it is 
the baker. 

Not only has Dunn’s book stimulated outlines like that 
just described, but there have appeared some notable reports 
of committees describing the enlarged program which is to be 
adopted in the teaching of community life. Two such 
reports have been published by the Bureau of Education, 
the first in 1915 under the title “The Teaching of Community 
Civics”! and the second in 1916 under the title “The Social 
Studies in Secondary Education.’? The latter report covers 
the seventh and eighth grades as well as the high-school 
curriculum. Both reports are closely related to the plan 


1 United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 23, 1915. 
2 United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 28, 1916. 
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projected by Dunn in 1907. Indeed, he was a member of 
the groups which prepared these bulletins and his influence 


is obvious. 

It may not be amiss to quote one section of the bulletin 
on “The Teaching of Community Civics” as emphasizing the 
enlarged view which has been common since 1907 as 
contrasted with that exhibited by the authors of the early 
forms of civil government from whose works we quoted early 
in this paper. 

The “specific aims of community civics” are set forth in 
the following terms: 


“To accomplish its part in the training for citizenship, community civics 
should aim primarily to lead the pupil: 

“1. To see the importance and significance of the elements of community 
welfare in their relations to himself and to the communities of which he is a 
member; 

“2. To know the social agencies, governmental and voluntary, that exist 
to secure these elements of community welfare; 

“3. To recognize his civic obligation, present and future, and to respond 
to them by appropriate action. 

“These three aims are given in the above order becaufe it is essential 
to the success of this course that at the outset the interest of the pupil be 
attached to the elements of common welfare, and that he be taught to think 
of each agency as a means to an end and not as an end in itself. Each part 
of the study should culminate in a recognition of personal responsibility as 
a good citizen, and, as far as possible, in appropriate action. 

“Many courses in civics fail because they fix attention upon the machin- 
ery of government rather than upon the elements of community welfare for 
which government exists; that is, they familiarize the pupil with the manipu- 
lation of the social machinery without showing him the importance of the 
social ends for which this machinery should be used. Consequently, the 
pupil, upon leaving school, uses his knowledge for ends which are most 
evident to him, namely, his own selfish interests.”* 


There are potent influences in social life itself which have 
encouraged the movement which began with Dewey’s advo- 
cacy of social teaching in the schools and Dunn’s book. We 
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must content ourselves with a mere mention of these influ- 
ences. The immigrant began to be recognized a few years 
ago as a distinct problem. He must be trained to an under- 
standing of American institutions. The enfranchisement of 
women has contributed a strong motive for civic studies, in 
part because women have desired to initiate themselves into 
the duties of citizenship and in part because they have become 
leaders in reform. The urgent need of industry both for 
workers and trained managers has brought industry and com- 
merce into the schools and has made business aware of the 
advantages of a background of intelligence. 

All these influences have aided the slowly moving aca- 
demic group in bringing into the schools in steadily increasing 
volume social studies. As a result, a new type of textbooks 
is appearing. In recent years the volume of such publica- 
tions has been impressive. We shall content ourselves with 
reference to two such recent volumes, the best, I believe, of 
the collection. 

The first is a book entitled “The New Civics” by R. L. 
Ashley of Pasadena, California, published in 1917 by the 
Macmillan Company. This book contains a description of 
government and gives accounts of welfare activities of differ- 
ent kinds, as do the earlier books. But it goes further. This 
can be illustrated by reference to some of the later chapters 
of the book. There is a chapter on “Labor and Industry.” 
This chapter has a paragraph on “The Laborer, His Labor, 
and His Wage.” There are several paragraphs on women 
and children in industry. There is a description of an indus- 
trial plant and some account of its organization. There is a 
chapter which deals with money and banking, one on conser- 
vation, and one on commerce. 

The author of this book has summed up his conception 
of the new civics in a paragraph in his preface as follows: 


“The civics which is studied today is naturally different from that of a 
generation ago, and from that of a decade ago. The form and functions of 
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many American governments have changed in the last quarter century; 
the spirit of American government has changed even more. The greatest 
change has been, not in the government itself, but in the purpose and aim of 
high-school courses in civics. Once we were content to examine constitu- 
tions. Next, we added an elaborate study of the organization of our govern- 
ments. Still later, we emphasized the activities of government as more 
important than constitutions and governmental machinery. Now, we stress 
citizenship, because the youthful citizen should know how society is organ- 
ized and what he should do for society as well as what it does for him, as a 
citizen and a member of that society.” 


The second book to which we may refer as indicating the 
growing scope and practical character of this movement is 
Professor Tufts’ book just published by Holt under the title, 
“The Real Business of Living.” 

This book breaks away completely from civil government. 
There is no effort whatsoever to expound the forms or opera- 
tions of government. It deals rather with those social ideas 
and relations which underlie government. Customs and eth- 
ical standards are discussed, and laws are referred to merely 
as embodiments of underlying principles. 

The method which Professor Tufts has adopted is partly 
historical. The first chapters deal with primitive society and 
the gradual rise of the state. The effects of military organi- 
zation are sketched, and the later growth of industries is 
given in some detail. The growth of the notions of right, 
fairness and liberty is described on this background of social 
history. 

The second part of the book opens with a chapter on the 
industrial revolution and discusses the rise of modern business 
organizations and methods. The ethical principles of prac- 
tical life are treated at length. There are chapters on “Good 
Faith and Responsibility,” “Control of Private Business in 
the Interest of Public Welfare,” and like topics. 

The third division of the book which carries the heading, 
“City and Country” discusses the problems of concentrated 
and scattered populations. 
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The fourth division deals with broad national and inter- 
national problems such as “War and Right,” democracy, self- 
government and liberty. 

The book is a promising innovation. Perhaps it will turn 
practice in a new direction quite as much as did the book 
prepared in 1907 by Mr. Dunn. 

Up to this point it has been the aim of this paper to 
describe the growth of a change in the curriculum which 
began after the Civil War and was in recent years making 
rapid progress towards a fuller and more concrete study of 
social and industrial institutions. This development would 
doubtless have gone on at an ever accelerating pace even if 
no great social disturbance had come. But the war and its 
accompanying industrial and social consequences have stimu- 
lated studies of this type until now it is comparatively easy 
to get a hearing for any plan which will bring them into the 
school curriculum. 

The war was the immediate occasion for the series of 
Lessons in Community and National Life recently published 
by the United States Bureau of Education in codperation 
with the Food Administration. 

In order to furnish an immediate background for a 
description of the character and purposes of these lessons it 
will be necessary to record one general sweeping criticism of 
the books which have been published up to this time. These 
books are all very abstract. They pack into a paragraph an 
account of a social institution which in its practical operations 
fills the daily lives of thousands of men and women. The 
adult who reads one of these summary paragraphs has in 
mind some of the facts of the daily routine through which he 
has passed. For example, the full-grown man who reads that 
women should not be employed for long hours in a factory 
knows from his own backache and tired feet what long hours 
of labor mean. Even so, it has been a hard matter to get 
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the attention of full-grown men for an adequate discussion of 
the social problems involved in the employment of women. 
Though the laborer has some memory of labor, he has diffi- 
culty in projecting his thinking into the sphere of activity of 
others. He has difficulty in seeing into the remoter future. 
Adults are narrow in their vision; they are selfish. The broad 
principles of social science are broad just because they tran- 
scend the limits of present selfish personal considerations. The 
difficulty which men experience in understanding broad social 
principles explains why the sciences of social life have been 
the last to develop. Man studied the stars and the physical 
forces about him before he began to study social institutions. 
The stars and the mountains were open to an unselfish, 
unbiased view long before social organizations. 

If social studies are abstract even for adults, how difficult 
must be the effort to explain a social institution to a child. 
Suppose one talks to a child about a family budget for a year. 
There are very few families that have the abstract foresight 
to look ahead a year. The child has no grasp of the meaning 
of a year, of a budget, of the need of economy, of the mean- 
ing of organization, or of the advantages of system. Social 
sciences are abstract for adults, but they are abstract beyond 
degree for the child. 

Examples can be taken at random from any of the books. 
One recent book includes a section on business organization 
as follows: 

“Business success depends in very large measure upon capable manage- 
ment. As the volume of business grows, the more necessary it becomes to 
provide efficient organizers and to assign to each worker a definite piece of 
work to perform, so that each may do what he can do best. 

“The simplest form of business management is that in which one man 
assumes the entire responsibility for the operation of an enterprise. The 
profit or loss is wholly his, unless he chooses to divide them with his 
employees. This plan makes it possible for the business to be carried on in 
a uniform way and with a definite policy, for a man is not supposed to dis- 
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agree with himself. But when a business becomes large, one man finds 
trouble in attending to everything. Since no single English word exactly 
suits the purpose, we sometimes use the French term entrepreneur for this 
kind of management.” 


This example is offered to high-school pupils, many of 
whom have had no experience in business of any kind 
whatever. 

I dare say the assumption is that the teacher will elucidate 
and illustrate the abstract paragraphs. Here we encounter 
another important phase of the problem. Teachers, for the 
most part, have had little more experience in social matters 
than have the pupils. The fact is that the teaching profes- 
sion is made up in no small measure of inexperienced girls, 
and even the teachers of maturer years have had only limited 
contact with the institutions which make up modern life. 

If these statements about the abstractness of social 
studies are true, there is one conclusion which forces itself 
upon us with overwhelming emphasis. Social studies will be 
successful only when they supply an abundance of descriptive 
material. Furthermore, this descriptive material must be 
given through a long period of school life in order that it 
may slowly permeate the whole experience of the pupil. 

It was reasoning of this type that led to the form 
of exposition adopted in the “Lessons in Community and 
National Life.” 

The history of these lessons is briefly this. The Food 
Administration wanted to work through the schools in the 
interests of conservation, of increased production, and of 
willingness on the part of our citizens to share our food with 
the Allies. The question was raised: How can schools 
cooperate in these great social movements? It became 
evident in the course of the discussion that there is only one 
answer to this question; it is the answer which every teacher 
of the social sciences wishes to have the country accept. 
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The way to get the schools to cooperate in conservation is to 
teach by concrete examples what conservation means. The 
Food Administration was persuaded to undertake a broad, 
general campaign for teaching conservation. The lessons 
were not to deal solely with food but were to do whatever 
is necessary to give pupils a broad view of conservation. 

The lessons are concrete descriptions of social and 
industrial activities expressed in simple terms. They are 
intended to be read by the pupils themselves as a part of 
their English courses, in connection with their studies in 
history and geography, or in special periods devoted to the 
study of social matters. Each set of lessons deals with 
some general problem such as interdependence, concentra- 
tion, conservation, and like topics. The abstract principles 
are not, however, discussed; they are illustrated. The lessons 
are not entirely free from abstractions, but they are char- 
acterized by their concreteness. 

The authors of the various lessons have taken their 
materials from many sources. Sometimes their material is 
historical; sometimes, descriptive or analytical. The colonial 
family, for example, and the combination of steel mills into 
a great unit are treated historically. There are descriptive 
accounts of the use of machinery in farming and of the 
growth of the dye industry since the war cut us off from 
Germany. There are careful analytical explanations of bank- 
ing and of the labor situation induced by the war. 

In each of these cases the effort has been to get informa- 
tion to the pupils so that they may have content for the 
terms “community” and “nation.” The chief purpose in 
every case is to give material for the pupils to think about. 
It is believed that they will see what society is only when 
they are introduced to social facts. 

The lessons cannot be described as setting forth the whole 
of community civics, but they supply what the books and 
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the experience of teachers have up to this time supplied in 
too small measure, namely, detailed descriptions of social life. 

Furthermore, the lessons have not made the mistake of 
assuming that what is near at hand is the best material for 
study. To be sure, the ultimate goal of social study must be 
the full comprehension of society as one finds it about one’s 
own home. But it often happens that the best example for 
the exposition of social practice is some situation far away. 
The Department of Agriculture as an example of cooperative 
business may be better than anything in one’s neighborhood. 
Then let us choose the best example and use that in 
explaining cooperation to the pupil. 

The lessons have aimed to pick out clear, vivid examples. 
The nitrate industry of Chili furnished a striking example of 
international trade; castes in India showed how custom may 
be stronger than law; New York was described as a typical 
harbor and Chicago as a city made by its geographical sur- 
roundings. These examples are not concrete in the sense 
that children can observe them in their own environments, 
but they are concrete in the sense that they are clear-cut 
illustrations of important economic and social principles. 
They were chosen because of their appropriateness as illus- 
trations. 

The war is sure to make us increasingly aware of the neces- 
sity of such studies in all grades of public schools. There is 
no wisdom in putting a few hours on community civics at 
the end of the eighth grade and again at the end of the twelfth 
grade when elsewhere in the school there is great silence on 
the subject. The matter is too large to be dealt with in this 
trivial way. 

Nor can we afford to have civics, as it is now, in compe- 
tition with history or grudgingly under the wing of history. 
So long as history feels that civics is its rival, it will be diffi- 
cult to find places in the school program for both. 
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Civics is not the rival nor yet the branch of history. 
Civics is the study of all aspects of social life. Children 
should read about these matters from the primary grades on. 
They should make their themes descriptive of what they see. 
Their play and their work should come to be recognized as 
parts, not only of their own lives, but of the lives of others. 
To the end that this broad view of community life shall come 
to the children, teachers must think of the social implications 
of all that is taught. Civics and school work should be con- 
nected, not incidentally and at a few points, but fundamen- 
tally and throughout the school curriculum. 

Especially in the junior-high-school period, where pupils 
are beginning to think seriously of their relations to their own 
future participation in adult responsibilities, civics should be 
the center of the school curriculum. There ought to be pre- 
pared very shortly a school curriculum or several curricula 
for the junior high school centered about civics of this broader 
type. The curriculum of the junior high school is still un- 
formed and is for that reason the obvious point at which this 
change can be most advantageously worked out. 

At the outset it will doubtless be necessary to give civics 
a separate place on the program in order to establish it and 
give it the emphasis which it needs in order to make it the 
center of all the studies. This separateness at the outset 
should not be allowed, however, to keep civics apart from the 
other subjects. The success of the new movement in civics 
will not be complete until the whole curriculum is permeated 
by the spirit of study of social life and social opportunities. 

What has been said about the desirability of beginning 
with the junior high school should not be construed as limit- 
ing civics to this period. The material for the lower grades 
will have to be chosen carefully so as to keep it within the 
comprehension of the pupils, but it too should relate so far 
as possible to social institutions. In the senior high school 
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also, as pupils begin to specialize in technical lines, there 
should be a continuation of the study begun in the lower 
schools. The social studies will thus serve to hold together 
the differentiated curricula of the high school and to give 
to all students a common interest in the general facts of social 
interdependence and responsibility. 


Enurational News and Editorial Conuent 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A number of new lines of activity will be taken up by the 
School Review during the autumn months and through the 
early numbers of the next volume. 

Two series of articles are projected, one beginning in 
November, the other in December. The first will deal with the 
high-school principal and his duties. A number of principals 
have promised to contribute from their experience and to 
describe in full how they do their work. 

The second series will be by Professor Jernegan and will 
give a new kind of history of American schools. The histor- 
ical method has seldom been applied to the study of the edu- 
cational institutions of this country. Histories of education 


have been translations of European books or they have dealt 
chiefly with matters of theory. It is opportune that at this 
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time, when all our institutions are of such absorbing interest 
to our aroused national consciousness, we should gain a deeper 
view of how American schools came to have their present 
organization. 

Superintendent Spaulding will contribute discussions on 
two aspects of school organization in which he has been espe- 
cially successful, namely, on the organization of teachers’ 
councils and the preparation of the budget. 

Mr. Irwin has some material on tests in geometry. 
Several other lines of experimental work dealing with the 
high-school curriculum are nearly ready for reports. 

The School Review hopes to enlist more than ever before 
the cooperation of high-school teachers and principals by 
bringing out with every issue live discussions of the most 
important aspects of secondary education. The editors will 
be glad to receive articles and notes and will aim to keep the 
regular departments as well as the article section at the 


highest level possible. 


FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATION 


The Federal Government is steadily moving in the direc- 
tion of more and more participation in matters educational. 
The time-honored theory that education is under the exclu- 
sive control of the states has gradually been growing weaker 
in the face of national demand. 

In the early history of the newer states the federal power 
came to the support of education by providing land grants 
for the support of schools. During the Civil War Congress 
gave funds for agricultural education. These funds for the 
promotion of scientific studies of agriculture and for the dis- 
tribution of the results of such studies have been increased 
from time to time until the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington is one of the most important educational forces 
in the world. Its influence is felt today in all grades of 
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schools. Through the Smith-Lever law elementary schools 
and high schools have come in a very important sense under 
the supervision of the Department. 

When the Philippine Islands came under the control of the 
United States and when our Government took responsibility 
for Porto Rico and other island territories, the Federal Gov- 
ernment once more found that it must assume the task of 
organizing education. In these cases the agents of the Fed- 
eral Government have shown initiative and have been able 
because of the unhampered conditions under which they set 
up schools to make at one stroke certain broad experiments 
in education which were less possible in established state 
systems. For example, the Philippine schools are today 
models in the matter of hand work. 

The next step in the progress of federal control of educa- 
tion was in the direction of industrial training. The manu- 
facturers of this country want trained workers. Schools of 
the traditional type do not produce skilled workers. For the 
past fifteen years the pressure, social and political, in favor 
of industrial education has been strong and with the passage 
of the Smith-Hughes law the Federal Government undertook 
on a large scale the promotion of trade training and education 
of girls for domestic duties. The Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, once organized and in operation, has been 
steadily enlarging the sphere of its operations. It was lately 
given a grant to cover the training of disabled soldiers return- 
ing to this country. Under this grant its supervision will 
extend into all kinds of educational institutions, many of 
which have no relation to its original field of operation, which 
was industrial education. 

With the war have come a host of new demands for federal 
participation in education. There are children in government 
reservations which are inhabited by people making munitions. 
These children must be educated and the Ordnance Depart- 
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ment of the United States Army has taken up the school- 
master’s task for somewhat more than 15,000 pupils. 

There is need of training of illiterates in the Army. The 
Y. M. C. A. has a large organization which is trying to stand- 
ardize its work in order to meet the expectations of the War 
Department. The War Department and Army authorities 
are more and more officially sanctioning this work and 
depending on it to make efficient soldiers. The War Depart- 
ment is training mechanics and has lately inaugurated a plan 
for the enlistment of all boys in college for the purpose of 
keeping them there and making them more efficient for public 
service. 

Such an array of facts, and we have of set purpose omitted 
all reference to the Bureau of Education, makes it perfectly 
clear that the Federal Government is in the business of edu- 
cation on a huge scale. 


SHALL WE HAVE A NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION? 


One of the chief obstacles to the organization of a National 
Department of Education grows out of the manifoldness of 
national educational enterprises. There is at the present 
moment so much educational work going on in all departments 
of our Government that a new federal department could hardly 
absorb into itself all educational activities. The fact is, no 
government ever had more to do with education in a broad 
sense than has our own. This is as it should be in a democracy 
but it makes it very difficult to set up in truly statesmanlike 
fashion a Federal Department of Education. 

The N. E. A. at Pittsburg was enthusiastic about the pro- 
gram proposing such a department. The bill which had been 
drafted by the Emergency Commission carried also an appro- 
priation for $100,000,000. It was difficult to decide which 
was favored more, the Department or the appropriation. To 
many a careful student of the situation the confusion of issues 
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seemed altogether unfortunate. Both matters, namely federal 
influence in education and adequate support of schools, are 
important but they are distinct issues. To put them together 
is to jeopardize both. 

For example, suppose one is discussing for the moment what 
kind of a department can be set up without reference to the 
appropriation, one encounters as a promising proposal the 
proposition that the Department of the Interior be transformed 
into a department devoting its energies chiefly to education. 
Whether Secretary Lane would favor such a plan did not appear 
explicitly, but it was evident that he saw insurmountable 
obstacles in the way of organizing a new department. Such 
plans need to be carefully weighed. They call for the highest 
educational intelligence, whether there is an appropriation or 
not. Indeed, the appropriation may tend to cloud the issues 
of organization. 

The N. E. A. was fortunate in its choice of Professor Strayer 
of Teachers College as its president because it will require the 
best thinking of the educational profession to lay far-sighted 
plans of organization. It is first of all a problem of educational 
organization which confronts the educators of the country. 

To the present writer the proposal to begin the work of 
a new federal department with a great appropriation seems 
unwise. There is much to be done by way of study before we 
know how to spend wisely federal money in school organization. 
There are evidences on every hand that dangers beset systems 
of schools which are dominated from Washington. There are 
as has been pointed out, vast educational undertakings now 
under way. The nation needs a strong central agency to guide 
our educational efforts. This agency must be scientific rather 
than politically or socially dominating. The country needs 
the best intelligence that can be brought to the task of study- 
ing American school problems and unifying practice. It is 
less important at this juncture that the federal treasury 
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should be drawn upon for the direct support of common 
schools than that there should be a unifying of national 
educational policies. 

The N. E. A. ought to be persuaded to adopt a program of 
careful study of the proper functions of a Federal Department 
of Education. Let the possible activities of such a depart- 
ment be planned along broad scientific lines, after the pattern 
of the Department of Agriculture. Jet its relations to exist- 
ing agencies be carefully looked into. Let wise provision be 
made for the broadest cooperation with existing agencies. 
If a vast appropriation for schools is needed let that matter 
come up in a separate bill and be debated on its own merits. 
In the meantime let the best possible form of central educa- 
tional department be minutely described by the educators 
of the country. When there is agreement on the kind of a 
department needed there will be no lack of strong arguments 
in favor of its creation. 


THE ENGLISH EDUCATION BILL 


The English Education bill fathered by Herbert Fisher, 
President of the Board of Education, having passed the House 
of Commons, is practically certain of being enacted into law. 
By the provisions of this bill education in England is made 
compulsory for all children up to 14 years of age; no child under 
14 is allowed to work for wages except outside of school hours 
and earlier than 8 P. M. Local districts have the option of 
extending the compulsory age to 15. In addition children 
under 6 are provided with infant schools, and all schools are to 
be adequately equipped with apparatus and grounds for physi- 
cal training. Moreover, the bill stipulates compulsory con- 
tinuation schools for all young people between the ages of 14 
and 16 and seven years after the war this age is to be extended 
to 18. In short the new measure prevents child labor for a 
quarter of a million children, provides for the physical welfare 
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of 5,000,000, and guarantees the right, at least, of 2,000,000 to 
have advanced training. 

Two features of the continuation program deserve special 
comment. The curriculum is not primarily prevocational or 
industrial. Courses prescribed include history, literature and 
“other subjects of educational value.” Mathematics, lan- 
guage, vocational training and military training are left 
optional, apparently at the discretion of local boards. So far 
so good. But the second feature is not so happy; indeed 
because of it the Fisher bill met vigorous opposition from many 
English educational leaders. The continuation work is set 
for eight hours a week, less than an hour and a half for each 
school day. And even for this short period a child between 14 
and 16 must be released from employment. Continuation 
classes are forbidden after 7 p.m. This means that on top of, 
or possibly in the midst of, a full working day of hard labor, a 
boy or girl must go to school an hour anda half. Such a period, 
giving time perhaps for two classes, cannot be considered of 
great value. Indeed, it is surprising that Mr. Fisher did not 
agree to a compromise said to have been suggested by manu- 
facturers who opposed the bill. They offered to support half- 
time education for five days a week for all children between 14 
and 16 provided that no compulsory education should be 
required after 16 years of age. It is to be hoped that after 
the war the admirable features of the bill providing education 
for children under 14 may be extended with equal liberality 
to young people up to 18. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CONFERENCE WITH SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1918 AND 1919 


Three great national crises in modern times have brought 
sharply into view the significance of education for national 
welfare. Precisely a hundred and ten years ago, when Ger- 
many as a nation was neither in existence nor dreamed of and 
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when Prussia lay prostrate at the feet of Napoleon, Baron 
Stein gave to William von Humboldt the task of organizing 
the schools of the state to serve the “civic ideal.’”” Under the 
spur of the then new and rapidly developing national conscious- 
ness elementary, secondary, and higher education was thor- 
oughly reorganized. The perfectly definite aim and view was 
the making of “intelligent, God-fearing, patriotic Germans.” 
The building up of the German system of education to conform 
to that ideal was coincident with the consolidation of the Ger- 
man Empire, and in the judgment of most people has been 
largely the occasion of that “efficiency” which, however much 
we may detest the purposes which have directed it, has been 
the wonder of the world for the last four years. Again, fifty 
years ago France after being humiliated by Bismarck set to 
work to rebuild her educational structure, developing thereby an 
efficiency which has been even more the marvel of the world 
and forever made impossible any reference to “decadent 
France.” And now the President of the United States, the 
Commissioner of Education, governors, and presidents of state 
universities are issuing eloquent and effective appeals in view 
of the war conditions, and perhaps even more because of con- 
ditions that are sure to arise after the war, that all our educa- 
tional institutions be maintained at the highest point of effect- 
iveness, that students in the schools be urged to remain unless 
imperatively called to some specific form of service, and that 
pupils now being graduated from the high schools be urged to 
go on to higher levels of education. It is felt that it is worse 
than futile to go on making munitions unless we make men 
and women, and that in a very true sense our schools are our 
greatest munition plants. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that our thirtieth annual 
conference with related secondary schools, instead of being 
regarded as representing interests ordinarily of first-class 
importance but for the time being secondary, was pervaded by 
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a spirit of unprecedented interest. Attendance was especially 
large in the departments of Romance, history, mathematics, 
home economics, Greek and Latin, English and commercial 
education. It is of interest, though perhaps not especially 
significant, that the enrollment in the Romance section was 
in excess of that of the previous year by almost exactly the 
same number in which that of the German section fell behind 
the record of the previous year. 

More than ever before the impression remains from this 
conference that subjects were opened up which should receive 
further attention at the conference of next year. It may be 
expected that the course of the year ahead may lead to 
marked readjustments of relative emphasis among the subjects 
of the curriculum. New importance seems likely to be 
attached to mathematics and science, history and civics, and 
modern languages. Specifically, subjects preparatory to 
engineering will be emphasized. The demand for chemists is 
said to be utterly beyond the present possibility of supply. 


The coming year is certain to be full of events in the light 
of which educational meanings and values will stand out with 
unprecedented clearness. In that period most careful study 
must be made of subject-matter, methods, aims, and organ- 
ization. And we have reason to look forward to the conference 
of 1919 with the liveliest interest. 


Communications 
Editor School Review: 

The joint statement of Professors Bagley and Judd on 
“Enlarging the American Elementary School,” in the May 
number of School Review, is a most valuable contribution to 
the movement for a better adjustment of the school to the 
needs of the children and of American society. 

However, there is one short-coming in the statement, it 
seems to me, to which attention should be called. Whether 
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the needs of the retarded children were omitted because of 
oversight, or because this was one of the points on which the 
joint authors could find no common ground, I know not. 
But every junior high school, every seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades, worthy a place in a deomocratic school system con- 
tains a large number of over-age children. 

The statement fails in two ways: 

(a) It does not call attention to the fact that the school, if developed 
to meet the needs of adolescent children, must accept all mentally 
normal adolescents, since it cannot be of maximum help to children 
who never reach it; 

(b) It must make its instructional program so worth-while that these 
pupils will remain in school; to deny vocational preparation to 
fourteen, fifteen and sixteen year old children is undemocratic and 
inefficient in the extreme. 

For over-age children do leave school in the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades in disconcerting numbers. Offering 
honest vocational preparation keeps many of them in school, 
where the school organization, the teachers and at least part 
of the curriculum are powerful influences to preserve and 
increase socially valuable characteristics and resources of these 
boys and girls who “don’t like books.” 

It is unthinkable that the authors of the statement would 
continue to force these over-age adolescent children out of 
school, in the name of democracy. That would be down- 
right stupid! One must face the actual situation, and then 
this academic danger of “social castes” turns out not to exist. 
And if it did exist, would the sensible way to meet it be to 
drive out of school all but the “upper caste”? No one who 
actually develops a democratic junior high school and follows 
up the pupils who drop out of school would be willing to say 
to his over-age pupils: “If you want special training, you 
can’t have it here. You'll have to go to the private business 
college, the trade school, enter an apprenticeship.” 

For the man in the work knows that his over-age children 
who leave school, do not all continue their education. The 
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boy who enters trade school or an apprenticeship, loosed from 
the school’s influence, often drops out to take a more immedi- 
ately desirable job, which he leaves for another more alluring 
one, and soon he may appear around the school at dismissal 
time, and one may find on inquiring that he works in the 
pool-room nights. This is what happens in real life situations. 

Professor Davis’ excellent article on Junior High Schools 
of the North Central Territory, 1917-18, in the same issue 
of School Review, shows (p. 330) that nearly 48 per cent of the 
principals felt that some adaptation to individual needs was 
the chief reason for establishing the reformed school, yet 
(p. 333) only 5.11 per cent (15 schools) had any distinctive trade 
instruction. Surely a good deal of a straw-man to be cudgelling! 

Won’t someone whose voice and pen are more potent, who 
can command a respectful audience, please start a crusade 
for common sense in this alleged contention of democracy vs. 
trade preparation for over-age children? Won’t he point out 
that the admission of children to the junior high school at 
least one full year before the legal age for leaving school is 
fundamental; and that the next most fundamental thing is that 
the school, having admitted them, must do all in its power 
to keep them; that this means in some schools that the regular 
junior high school commercial elective must be paralleled by 
a vocational preparation in office-practice, filing, type-writing, 
posting, etc.; in some schools that the manual training elec- 
tive must be paralleled by preliminary training in brick-laying, 
electric-wiring, etc.; in some schools that the home economics 
elective must be paralleled by a trade training in machine 
operation, in dress altering, in millinery; that these practical 
opportunities must be open to all over-age pupils; that this 
is to be done not so pupils will leave school, but because this 
training keeps them in school, not so as to develop castes, but 
so as to prevent castes, not to make the school undemocratic, 
but to make it serve Democracy, “‘the open road for oppor- 
tunity”; that the school which lets its children drop out and 
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does not follow them up, that knows not, apparently cares 
not, where they have gone, will not be tolerated when its 
criminal negligence is appreciated. 

The greatest credit is due F. E. Spaulding, who said in 
the 1910 Newton Report: 

“In brief, we are transforming a system of education which set up a 
fixed and arbitrary standard of selection and rejection, a standard which 
few or no children can perfectly fit, which very many can fit scarcely at all, 
which did its utmost to make alike those children that survived the test, 
into a system that welcomes, seeks all children, fits work and methods to 
individual needs, and strives to send children out into the world just as 
individually diverse as nature designed them to be, and as the diversity of 
service which awaits them requires.” 

Let me end as I began, the joint article is timely and valu- 
able, and a debt of gratitude is due the authors for this terse 
clear-cut statement on Enlarging the American Elementary 
School. 

Great progress is made when possible contentions between 
our prophets are dissolved. May we not hope that this mis- 
understanding concerning trade training opportunities for 
over-age children in the junior high school will some time 
disappear? 

Puitip W. L. Cox, 
Ben Blewett Junior High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 


Following the meeting at Atlantic City, an opportunity was 
given each member according to the instructions of the execu- 
tive committee to indicate the line of work which he preferred 
to pursue in cooperation with other members of the Society. 

The attempt is being made to organize the Society for 


permanent contribution through seven large working com- 
mittees. The seven committees are the following: 


COMMUNICATIONS 


1. Uniform Nomenclature in Education. 

2. Organizing College Course in Education. 

3. Professional Curricula for Different Types of Teachers. 

4 Standards for Departments, Schools and Colleges of Education. 

5. Uniform Plan of Issuing State Certificates to College Graduates. 

6. Practice Teaching for Future Secondary Teachers. 

7. Placing Bureaus of Colleges and Universities. 

This letter was sent to the 226 members of the Society early 
in April. To date, June 21st, 47 members have replied indi- 
cating an interest in some line of committee work The atten- 
tion of members is again called to this matter, with the sugges- 
tion that each member who has not already done so write to 
the secretary of the Society indicating the line of committee 
work in which he is interested. 

The Society undoubtedly has at the present time an oppor- 
tunity of doing a piece of service for the educational world, 
which is not only badly needed, but which will be worth-while 
when completed. This will be apparent to any educator who 
will take time to study through the committee assignments 
carefully. 

The Society owes it to the profession to complete this work. 
We should be better understood by other departments in our 
colleges and universities. We should begin immediately to 
propose definite courses for the training of different types of 
teachers. We must also begin to standardize our work, and 
begin to do for our own profession what the medical profession 
has done for medicine. In fact each committee undertaking 
represents an opportunity for a distinct contribution. 


G. M. Witson, Secy. 
Ames, Iowa, 
June 21, 1918. 


Endurational Writings 


I. RECENT LITERATURE FOR THE TEACHER OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


E. R. BRESLICH 
The University High School 


This paper attempts to select from the mass of educational literature, 
published between September, 1917, and June, 1918, a minimum of pro- 
fessional reading for the teacher of secondary-school mathematics. A 
similar list covering the period of the school year 1916-1917 was published 
in the School Review, September, 1917. 


The principal topics of interest during the past year seem to have been 
the following: 


1. A consideration of the educational values of high-school mathe- 
matics, especially the disciplinary value of mathematics. 

The great interest in this topic among teachers of mathematics is largely 
due to the attacks on mathematics on the part of several prominent edu- 
cators who insist that mathematics be eliminated from the curriculum as a 
required subject. This has led to the appointment and subsequent reports 
of several committees, and to a series of articles defending one or the other 
side of the question. 

These articles and reports furnish considerable interesting and valuable 
material. However, one immediate result of this discussion is the growing 
conviction among teachers that in the future important educational questions 
must be decided by scientific measurement rather than through opinions 
advanced by a number of individuals, however successful they may have 
been in their professions or in business. 


2. Scientific measurement of the values and methods of mathematics. 


Comparatively little experimental work has been done along this line. 
It is therefore easy for a teacher to make himself familiar with this new 
and promising movement. 
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3. Junior High School Mathematics. 

In order to understand the aims and character of junior high school 
mathematics, the teacher must study the general aims of this new move- 
ment. A transfer of the methods and content of high-school mathematics 
down into the seventh and eighth grades will not be sufficient. There must 
be a complete reconstruction of the traditional course. 


4. Supervised study in mathematics. 

Teachers who are interested in this important movement should first 
study the general aspects of the introduction and administration of super- 
vised study in the whole school, particularly those phases of the supervised 
study movement which are common to all departments. The articles 
reviewed below show that the technique of supervised study for mathe- 
matics, is being worked out successfully in various schools. 


5. Improvement of Methods and Content. 
6. Mathematical requirements and examinations. 


7. Textbooks on high-school mathematics. 


THE VALUES OF HIGH-SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


1. Remarks on Psychological Investigations Bearing on the Disciplinary 
Value of Studies. By J. W. A. Younc, School Science and Mathe- 
matics, February, 1918. 

The writer expresses his views on various psychological experiments. 

He reaches the conclusions that these researches are valuable but by no 

means conclusive. 


2. The Doctrine of Formal Discipline. By Naruan A. Harvey. School 

Science and Mathematics, June, 1918. 

The principal part of this paper is a selection of numerous extracts 
taken from a number of books, and supporting the doctrine of formal dis- 
cipline. 

3. Significant Movements in Secondary School Mathematics. By Ra eicu 

Scuoruinc. Teacher’s College Record, November, 1917. 


The writer begins with a summary of the recent criticisms of secondary 
mathematics. After a discussion of the disciplinary and practical values 
of mathematics he describes such movements as he hopes will overcome the 
discontent with the results of mathematics teaching. They are essentially 
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the following: the growing tendency to psychologize mathematics, the 
formation of composite courses, the junior high school movement, and the 
appearance of standard tests. 


4. Valid Aims and Purposes for the Study of Mathematics in Secondary 
Schools. A series of articles appearing in School Science and Mathe- 
matics, January, February, March, and April, 1918. By ALrrep 
Davis 
An elaborate discussion of the values, aims and purposes of secondary 

mathematics. An interesting feature is the report of the opinions of fifty- 

five successful men on the value they received from the study of mathe- 


matics. 


5. Mathematics in Secondary Schools. By Davin SneppeNn. School and 

Society, December 1, 1917. 

Mr. Snedden gives his views on the preceding report of Mr. Davis on 
the “Status of Mathematics in Secondary Schools.” He takes this oppor- 
tunity to point out that there is a distinction between “making algebra 
obligatory” and the “abandonment of the subject.” He suggests sar- 
castically that an exhaustive report on the opinion regarding mathematics, 
of those who become failures whould furnish further interesting reading. 


6. Education for Those Who Become Failures. By G. A. Miuier, School 
and Society, December 15, 1917. 
This is a reply to Mr. Snedden’s suggestions and criticisms, as out- 


lined in the preceding article. 


7. Remarks on Certain Attacks That Have Been Made Upon the Teaching of 
Mathematics, with Counter Criticisms. By Harris Hancock. School 
Society, September 22, 1917. 

In the first part the writer replies particularly to some of Dr. Flexner’s 
statements made in his well known article ‘““A Modern School” and con- 
cludes that it is time to protest when vagaries are being transmitted 
through teachers’ colleges by the wholesale. He admits that “American 
children fail to gain either knowledge or power, and spend an inordinately 
long time in failing” but thinks that the traditional curriculum is not 
responsible for this situation. Rather than to spend their time in 


“irrevalent professional pedagogical studies” offered in such schools, it is 
his opinion that student teachers should be required to make themselves 
proficient in English, history, arithmetic, and geography, if a remedy is 
to be found for the defective education of our public schools. 
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8. Does the Study of Mathematics Train the Mind Specifically or Universally? 

By Ernest C. Moore, School and Society, October 27, 1917. 

The writer asserts that the value of mathematics as a universal dis- 
cipline is not proven, it is disputed; that historically no such claim is made 
for the study. The question we try to answer in life is, of what principle 
is this case an instance, or under what principle does this particular thing 
belong, while in mathematics the question is what conclusions follow 
from given premises. A portion of this paper is devoted to a discussion 
of experimental studies, particularly Dr. Rugg’s experiment on the transfer 
of training and his conclusions. 

The subject of formal discipline is discussed further by the same writer 
in the following article: 


9. Mathematics and Formal Discipline. School and Society, February 2, 
1918. 
In the following two papers Professor E. C. Moore’s views are attacked: 


. The Disciplinary Values of the Study of Mathematics. By Cnar.es N. 
Moore, School and Society, March 9, 1918. 


. Does the Study of Mathematics Train the Mind Specifically or Uni- 
versally? By Rost. E. Moritz, School and Society, April 27, 1918. 


SCIENTIFIC MEASUREMENT OF THE VALUES AND METHODS 
OF MATHEMATICS 


1. The Measurement of High School Mathematics. By S. A. Courtis. 

School Science and Mathematics, June, 1918. 

A criticism of high-school mathematics and a discussion of the formal 
discipline theory as one of the values of mathematics. The writer appeals 
to teachers of mathematics to study the problem of measuring the values 
of mathematics and gives several definite suggestions as to the way of 
beginning investigations along this line. 


2. Concerning Experiments to Test the Transfer of Training. By J. W. A. 
Youne, School Science and Mathematics, January, 1918. 


This is a very complete summary of the experimental work on formal 
discipline that has been done to date. 


3. Experimental Tests of Mathematical Ability and Their Prognostic Value. 
By Acnes L. Rocers, Columbia University Contributions to Educa- 
tion No. 89. 
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This first chapter of this monograph is a statement of the purpose. 
Chapter II contains exercises for tests. Chapter III is an analysis of 
mathematical ability, and the fourth chapter gives a summary of the 
conclusions. 


4. Scientific Method in the Reconstruction of Ninth-Grade Mathematics. 
By Haro.p Arpway Ruce, and Joun Roscor Crarx. Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, Vol. II, No. 1. The University of Chicago 

Press, pp. vi+189. 

Convinced that the traditional ninth-grade course in mathematics 
does not accomplish the aims and values claimed for that subject, the 
authors have undertaken to evaluate the effectiveness of the course. A 
detailed inventory of the present ninth-grade mathematics is made, show- 
ing that formal work greatly exceeds “thought” problems. There is a 
discussion of standardized tests and a careful examination of the results 
of these tests. A description of typical errors of the pupil will interest 
the reader. The authors advocate the use of “practice exercises” to help 
the pupil to gain the skill necessary to overcome these errors. Of especial 
value are the chapters containing an analysis of the subject matter from 
the standpoint of learning and the description of an experimental study of 
the process of learning algebra. 


5. An Investigation of Certain Abilities Fundamental to the Study of 
Geometry. A Thesis Required for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
The University of Pennsylvania. By Joun Harrison MInnick. 

The demonstration of a theorem involves the abilities to draw a figure, 
to state the hypothesis and conclusion, to recall the facts which follow 
from given facts and to select and arrange the facts needed to arrive at 


the conclusion. 

These abilities are tested by means of tests which are detail. This 
is followed by a discussion of the method of giving and examining the 
tests, and the author’s conclusions. 


JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


1. Conditions Which Have Led to the Establishment of the Funior High School. 
By Harrison E. Wess, The Mathematics Teacher, December, 1917. 
The paper suggests that generalized mathematics may supply the 

needs of the Junior high school. This is to include the principles of 

arithmetic, symbolic form of expression, informal goemetry, elementary 
equations and problems, and a wide field of applications. 
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2. The Funior High School. Its Place in the Reorganization of Education. 

By Artuur J. Jones. School Review, February, 1918. 

The junior high school is regarded as a plan of meeting the needs of the 
individual pupil of a certain age. Its essential features are discussed and the 
attempt is made to clear up current misunderstanding regarding the aims 
of the movement. 


3. 4 Tentative Program of Funior High-School Mathematics. By C. B. 
Watsu. The Mathematics Teacher, December, 1917. 


This is a report of an experiment with junior high-school mathematics. 
Briefly summarized the plan is to offer arithmetic and intuitive geometry 
in the seventh year, algebra in the eighth, and demonstrative geometry in the 


ninth year. 


4. The Teaching of Mathematics in the Junior High School By Wit.iam 

Betz. The Mathematics Teacher, December, 1917. 

The writer studies the problem of working out a program for the mathe- 
matics of the Junior high school. The aims and purposes suggest the choice 
of subject matter and methods. He recognizes the various administrative 
aspects of the question and the social elements involved. 


SUPERVISED STUDY 


1. Supervised Study in the High School. By G. W. Wittetr. School 

Review, April, 1918. 

In this article we have a summary of reasons given by various educators 
for the need of supervised study. Several plans are described in detail. 
The writer emphasizes the need of developing a technique peculiar to each 
subject. He feels that without a sympathetic attitude of the teachers super- 
vised study cannot be successful. 

His list of the opinions of 532 pupils is interesting and suggestive. It 
was found that out of 532 pupils 500 favored the study period, while the 
remaining 32 were against it. 

This article contains a brief bibliography on the subject. 


2. How to Introduce Supervised Study By Autrreo Hati-Quest. School 

Review, May, 1918. 

Frequently reports are heard of the failure of supervised study. This 
failure is due largely to many difficulties arising in connection with the intro- 
duction of supervised study. To help the teacher to avoid certain mistakes 
the writer suggests various safeguards against failure. 
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3- Supervised Study in the Funior High School. By H. C. Hines, School and 
Society, November 3, 1917. 
A review is given of the various plans of supervised study. The writer 
states several reasons for being in favor of the divided study period, one part 
being used for study and the other for recitation. 


4. Technique of Supervised Study. By Evcene D. Merriman. School 
Review, January, 1918. 
A technique is formulated for supervising and directing the pupils at 
study. 


5. Supervised Study in the University of Chicago High School. By G. L. 

Harris. School Review, September, 1918. 

This is probably the most detailed description of the technique of super- 
vised study that has been published to date. The article reveals many inter- 
esting facts about the way high-school pupils study. Mr. Harris also has 
worked out a plan of avoiding conflicts for the pupil who must attend study 


classes in several departments. 
Some statistics showing the benefit derived from these study classes 


emphasize the need and desirability of having such classes. 


IMPROVEMENT OF METHODS AND CONTENT 


1. The Place of Memory in the Teaching of Mathematics. By R. Netre. 

The School World, October, 1917. 

Many teachers tacitly assume that when mathematics is understood 
it can always be reproduced when needed. To neglect the full use of memory 
is a loss to mathematical training. Not only should pupils grasp the meaning 
of mathematical ideas, but they should also be capable of recalling them. 
Some portions of mathematics should be committed to memory. 


2. Geometry in the Elementary School. By S. E. Stocum. Educational 
Review, October, 1917. 
In planning a complete course in plane geometry the writer says that 
three stages must be recognized in the unfolding of the geometric concepts. 
The primary stage whose purpose is to familiarize the child with simple 
geometric ideas by means of object teaching, paper folding, and similar 


methods. 
The second stage which is to stimulate imagination and informal 


reasoning. 
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The third stage of formal demonstration of abstract relations. This is 
the high-school age. The subject matter should be divided into two groups, 
statements to be accepted by pupils without proof, and statements that are 
not obvious. 

If more concrete geometry could be given in the grades, the teaching of 
geometry in the high school would be simplified and room would be made for 
the inclusion of topics of modern geometry. 


3. First-Year Mathematics for High Schools. By C. B. Watsu. School 

Science and Mathematics, December, 1917. 

For this first course the writer recommends a limited amount of demon- 
strational geometry, introduced very gradually. The course should include 
many practical applications. Algebra and trigonometry are to be introduced 
when needed. 


4. Progressive Teaching of Mathematics. By G. W. Myers. School Science 

and Mathematics, May, 1918. 

The author discusses the right attitude and the proper views of the 
progressive teacher. Attention is called to some of the principal values of a 
mathematical education, and an appeal is made to teachers to help set up 
more adequate standards. 


MATHEMATICAL REQUIREMENTS AND EXAMINATIONS 


1. Foreign Languages and Mathematical Requirement for Admission to and 
Graduation from American Colleges and Universities. By E. E. Lewis. 
School Review, January, 1918. 

The article is a report of a study of the entrance and graduation require- 
ments in mathematics in thirty-five leading American institutions. The 
results lead to the conclusion that there is a tendency toward elimination of 
specific requirements in mathematics. 


2. Comprehensive Examinations. By ExizasetH B. Cow.tey. The Math- 
ematics Teacher, September, 1917. 

This is a discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of the compre- 
hensive college entrance examinations. 


3. How Can We Minimize the Effects of Examinations on Secondary Education? 
By James H. Suiptey. The Mathematics Teacher, March, 1918. 
In the opinion of the writer such examinations as the regent’s examina- 
tions in New York are injurious. They cause the teaching to degenerate into 
memorizing and cramming. 
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The waste of time entailed in giving them and preparing for them is 
enormous. They are unfair and injurious to the pupil’s health. Compara- 
tively very little value is derived from them. 

An outline is given of a substitute plan to take the place of these 


examinations. 
TEXTBOOKS 


1. Junior High-School Mathematics, First Course. By L. VossurcH 
and Freperick W.GentLeman. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Pp. vii and 146. Price 75cents. 

This book presents a review of the essentials of elementary arithmetic, 
simple equations and ratios, measurement of angles, areas of simple plane 
figures, percentage, and interest. The graph is used to illustrate data. -An 
attempt is made to select such problems as are of interest to the pupil of 
Junior high-school age. 


2. Funior High-School Mathematics, Second Course. By Wi utam L. Vos- 
BURGH and Freperick W. GentLeman. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. Pp. x and 212. 
A continuation of the work begun in the first course. Its main divisions 
are percentage and problems relating to the home and to farm and city life; 


a study of simple plane figures, measuration of plane figures and solids, linear 
equations in one and two unknowns. 


3. Commercial Algebra, Books I and II. By Georce Wentwortn, Davin 
Eucene Situ, and S. Pp. v and 266, and v and 250. 
Boston: Ginn and Company. 

These books are prepared to meet the needs of commercial high schools. 
The principal features are the wide use of the formula, the elimination of 
non-essential work usually offered in courses in algebra and the many prob- 
lems derived from cases actually arising in business. The work in algebra 
includes the following topics: simple integral and fractional equations, 
fractions, powers and roots, series, and logarithms. 


4. A First Course in Algebra. By Hersert E. Hawkes, Wixiiam A. Lusy, 
and Frank C. Touron. Boston: Ginn and Company, Pp. ix and 301. 
This is a revision of a former edition. Improvements are made along 

the following lines. Numerous oral exercises precede new ideas and opera- 

tions. Many new lists of problems and exercises are introduced. 
The revision is a better book than the earlier edition. 
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5. Plane Geometry. By H. E. Staucut and N.J.Lennes. Pp. viiand 310. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 
The most prominent feature of this book is the large number of practical 
applications. A simple treatment greatly improves the chapters of areas and 
regular polygons. The number of theorems has been reduced. 


6. A Second Course in Algebra. By Hersert E. Hawkes, Witwiam A. 
Lusy and Frank C. Tovuron. Boston: Ginn and Company. Pp. vii 
and 277. 

This is a revision of an older book. It differs from the former edition in the 
omission of some non-essential topics and in simplicity of treatment of such 
topics as irrational equations, simultaneous quadratics, logarithms and the 


binomical theorem. 


7. Third-Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools. By E. R. Bresticu. 
The University of Chicago Press. Pp. xviii and 476 with tables, and 
pp- xviii and 369 without tables. 

This is the third book of a series of textbooks in correlated mathematics. 

It completes the elementary algebra, trigonometry and solid geometry of 

the earlier books. 

The book may also be used as a review text in senior high-school classes, 
as it contains many college entrance examination questions and a summary of 
the theorems of geometry. 


8. Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. By E. R. Bresticn. The Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press. Pp. xvii and 118. 

The book contains an explanation of the use of the tables. Besides 
the tables on common logarithms, the logarithms of the trigonometric 
functions and the natural trigonometric functions there are brief tables of 
powers and roots, mathematical formulas, equivalents and reductions. 

Although originally designed for use with “Third-Year Mathematics”’ 
the book will be valuable in any course in trigonometry or surveying, and in 
engineering courses. 

g. Exercises for Methods of Teaching in High Schools. By Samuet CuEsTer 

Parker. Boston: Ginn and Company. Pp. x and 261. 

This book is intended to provide material to give the student practice 
in interpreting the discussions in Professor Parker’s well-known book “Meth- 
ods of Teaching in High School.” The teacher of mathematics will find in 
this book many suggestions relating to his work. For example, the pupils’ 
mathematical equipment, features of a good textbook, how to vitalize geom- 
etry, drill in mathematics, originals, graphing, etc. 
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II. BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Parkman’s “The Oregon Trail.” Edited by Harry G. Paut. Henry Holt 

and Company, 1918. 

In their “English Readings for Schools” series Henry Holt and 
Company have just put out a very attractive edition of Parkman’s “Oregon 
Trail.” Teachers familiar with teaching this classic are aware that the 
pleasure and even the success of the effort depends largely upon how it is 
edited. Professor Paul of the University of Illinois has made 375 very 
interesting and illuminating notes and comments upon the text wherever 
there is need of explanation. These notes will be greatly appreciated by 
the majority of teachers as well as pupils. In addition, he has included 
some three pages of questions for study and review which are especially 


well selected for high-school pupils. 
L. V. Cavins. 


Simpson, Maser E. Supervised Study in American History. The Mac- 
millan Co., 1918. Pp. xiv.and 278. $1.20. 

This book is the initial one of a Supervised Study Series which the 
Macmillan Company has undertaken under the general editorship of 
Professor Alfred L. Hall-Quest. The thing that most emphatically 
impresses the reader on reading through the volume is the need for some 


one to tell the pedogigical world what supervised study really is. If the 
editor’s conception of supervised study is portrayed in the volume under 
review, the series under contemplation will contribute but little to the 
problem of supervised study in the various school subjects. 

What Miss Simpson has done is to give in much detail what might 
be called day-by-day procedure in Seventh and Eighth Grade History. 
Such topics as “An Inductive Lesson,” “An Expository Lesson,” “An 
Habituation Lesson,” “A Review and Deduction Lesson,” “A Socialized 
Recitation,” “‘A Review Lesson,” “An How to Study Lesson,” “The 
Inspirational Review,” and “An Examination Lesson” receive much con- 
sideration. How such lessons are conducted is given in considerable 
concreteness. Besides the foregoing there are discussions relating to 
“Divisions of American History,” “Current Events,” “The Daily Lesson 
Schedule and Assignment Sheet,” “Essential Factors in the Organization 
of Supervised Study,” and “A Red Letter Day Program.” 

Regardless of the fact that the book is not primarily concerned with 
“Supervised Study in American History” and should not have been so 
named, it does contain much helpful material for persons interested in 
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upper-elementary grade history. The references are largely to traditional 


texts in American history and its European background for grades six, 
seven, and eight. 

The divisions of the field of American history for teaching purposes are 
not consistent. For example the colonization of America and the slavery 
question do not seem to be coordinate; neither are they selected on the same 
basis. The division of the entire field of history covered in grades seven 
and eight into units of instruction and a further division of each of these 
units into units of recitation is an excellent plan and should be imitated by 
history teachers in all grades of instruction. 


McKurntey, A. E. (Compiler). Collected Materials for the Study of the War. 

McKinley Publishing Co. Philadelphia, Pa., 1918. 65 cents. 

Mr. McKinley has performed a notable service to history teachers and 
students in bringing together in one volume the material relative to the 
war that appeared during the past year in the History Teacher's Magazine. 
The volume is made up of seven parts as follows: A Selection from Presi- 
dent Wilson’s addresses; topical Outline of the War; a syllabus for a course 
of study upon the preliminaries of the present conflict; some geographical 
aspects of the war; a selected critical bibliography of publication in English 
relating to the world war; status of the United States relating to the state 
of war; and executive proclamations and orders. The volume could be 
placed in the hands of students as a text. The writer knows of nothing 
better for this purpose. Anyone interested in material of this nature should 
write at once for a sample copy. 


Parker, S. C. Exercises for “Methods of Teaching in High Schools.” A 
Problem-Solving Method in a Social Science. Ginn and Co., 1918. 
Pp. x and 261. 

As suggested in the quoted part of the title, these exercises are intended 
to provide material to accompany the author’s previous work entitled 
Methods of Teaching in High Schools. The sub-title suggests the nature 
of the contents, it being the purpose of the author to give an example of 
the recent movement to organize teaching materials in the form of prob- 
lems. The example is a practical one since it is based on a text. It should 
prove helpful in other subjects since the problem method will in most cases 
have to be based on a definite test in history, English or what not. 

The book has two kinds of chapters which are designated as Chapter 
A, B, C, etc. and Exercises on Chapter I, II, III, etc., meaning correspond- 
ing chapters in Methods of Teaching in High Schools. Such an arrange- 
ment makes possible an easy and natural unification of the material in the 
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two books. The book under review is in reality an elaborate expansion 
of the pedagogical suggestions prevalent at the end of chapters in most 
books similar in content to Methods of Teaching in High Schools. It will 
no doubt find a hearty welcome within the ranks of those who have been 
using or are anticipating the adoption of the text on which the exercises 
are based. 


III CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED IN MAY, 
JUNE, AND JULY, 1918 


A. GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Beetey, ArtHur L. An Experimental Study in Left-Handedness. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Chicago. 1918. Paper. Pp. 74. $0.50 net. 

Goon, Harry G. Benjamin Rush and His Services to American Education. 
Witness-Press. Berne, Ind. 1918. Pp. 283. $1.60. 

Jupp, Cuartes Hupsarp. The Evolution of a Democratic School System. 
Houghton, Miffin Company. 1918. Pp. viii and 119. 

Jupp, Cuartes Hussarp. Introduction to the Scientific Study of Education. 
Ginn and Co. 1918. Pp. xii and 333. 

Jupp, Cuartes Hupsarp. Reading: Its Nature and Development. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Chicago. 1918. Paper. Pp. xiv and 192. 
$1.00 net. 

Rospsins, Cartes L. The School as a Social Institution. Allyn and Bacon. 
1918. Pp. xxv and 470. 

Wappie, Cuartes W. An Introduction to Child Psychology. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 1918. Pp. xi and 317. $1.50 net. 


B. BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADE 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


BacuMaNn, Frank P. Great Inventors and Their Inventions. American 
Book Co. 1918. Pp. 272. 

Baker, FRANKLIN T. AND THORNDIKE, AsHLEY H. Everyday Classics. 
Seventh and Eighth Readers. Macmillan Co. 1918. Pp. Seventh, 
424; Eighth, 415. Each $0.75. 

BaiLey, Caro_yn SHERWIN. Tell Me Another Story. Milton Bradley Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 1918. Pp. xii and 335. $1.50. 
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Dickinson, May Buss. Children Well and Happy. 1918. LeRoy Phil- 
lips. Boston. Pp. xi and 115. $0.60. 

SAMUEL. Standard Arithmetic. Books I, Il, and III. Ameri- 
can Book Co. 1917. Pp. xvi and 256, xx and 300, xxii and 374. 

Hart, ALBERT BusHNELL. School History of the United States. American 
Book Co. 1918. Pp. xxxiv and 505. 

Hawkes, Lusy, Touton. Second Course in Algebra. Revised Edition, 
Boston. Ginn and Co. 1918. Pp. vii and 277. $1.00. 

Hervey, Water L. anp Hix, Metvin. The Horace Mann Readers. 
Eighth Reader. Longmans, Green and Co. New York. 1918. Pp. 
viii and 488. $0.80. 

Kitpatrick, Van Evrie. The Child’s Food Garden. World Book Co. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 1918. Pp. 64. 

Lucia, Rose. Peter and Polly in Autumn.. American Book Co. 1918. 
Pp. 176. 

Public School Methods. New Edition in Seven Vols. The Methods Co. 
Chicago. 1918. 

SmirH, GeorcE J. Longman’s English Lessons. Third and Fourth Years. 
Longmans, Green and Co. New York. 1918. Pp. Third, 58; Fourth, 106. 

STRASBURGER, AMELIA, AND CHANKLIN, JosEPH. Systematic Drill in Arith- 
metic. BooksI and II. Longmans, Green and Co. New York. 1917. 
Book I and II. Pp. v and 122, x and 180. 

Tarrron, Gitpert H. The Teaching of Science in the Elementary School. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1918. Pp. x and 288. $1.30. 

Taytor, Davip G. The Melodic Method in School Music. Macmillan Co. 
1918. Pp. xi and 171. $1.00. 


C. BOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
Aten, NELLIE B. South America. Ginn and Co. 1918. Pp. xv and 413. 
Bares, Hersert. English Literature. Longmans, Green and Co. 1918. 

Pp. xiv and 605. $1.50. 

Bo.tentus, Emma Everyday English Composition. American 
Book Co. 1917. Pp. xii and 340. 

BreasteD, James Henry Huth, Cari F. Jr. A Teacher's Manual 
Accompanying the Breasted~-Huth Ancient History Maps. Denoyer- 
Geppert Co. 460 E. Ohio St. Chicago. 1918. Pp. 134. $0.75. 

BurcnH, Henry Reep Partrerson, S. Howarp. American Social 
Problems. Macmillan Co. 1918. Pp. ix and 381. 

Cansy, Henry SEIDEL AND OppyckE, JoHN Baker. Good English. Mac- 
millan Co. 1918. Pp. xiii and 390. 
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HarpinGc, SAMUEL BaNNISTER. A Teacher's Manual Accompanying the 
Harding European History Maps. Denoyer-Geppert Co. 460 E. Ohio 
St. Chicago. 1917. Pp. 112. $0.75. 

Hopce, Cuirron F. anp Dawson, Jean. Civic Biology. Ginn and Co. 
1918. Pp. viii and 381. $1.60. 

Frankiin, Wm. S. anD MacNutrt, Barry. 4 Calendar of Leading Experi- 
ments. Franklin, MacNutt and Charles, South Bethlehem. Pa. 1918. 
Pp. viii and 210. $2.50. 

Harper, Georce McLean. President Wilson’s Addresses. Henry Holt 
and Co. New York. 1918. Pp. xvii and 311. 

Hopkinson, Leste Wuitre. Greek Leaders. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1918. 
Pp. vii and 259. $1.00. 

Law, Freperick Houx. Modern Short Stories. The Century Co. New 
York. 1918. Pp. xix and 303. 

Jenkins, THorNtTON. Collar and Daniell’s First Year Latin. Ginn and Co. 
1918. Pp. xi and 347. 

JosseranD, BerH Warner. Food Preparation. A Laboratory Guide and 
Note Book. Parts I and II. Manual Arts Press. Peoria, Ill. Pp. 
148,142. Each $1.25. 

Leake, AtBert H. The Vocational Education of Girls and Women. Mac- 
millan Co. 1918. Pp. xviii and 430. $1.60. 

LEeonarD, ArtHuR Toy. War Addresses of Woodrow Wilson. Ginn and Co. 
1918. Pp. xxxii and 129. 

Liberty, Peace, and Fustice. Houghton, Mifflin Co. Pp. iv and 128. 1918. 

Locy, Witu1am. The Main Currents of Zoology. Henry Holt and Co. 
1918. Pp. vii and 216. 

Notan, Aretas W. The Teaching of Agriculture. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
1918. Pp. ix and 277. $1.30. 

Parker, SAMUEL CuesTeR. Exercises for “Methods of Teaching in High 
Schools.” Ginn and Co. 1918. Pp. x and 257. $1.20. 

RosENnTHAL, DanigEL CREHANGE AND CHANKIN, Victor. Grammaire de 
Conversation et de Lecture. Henry Holt and Co. New York. 1918. 
Pp. vii and 335. 

SPENCER, Forrest Eucene. Trozos de Historia. Ginn and Co. 1918. 
Pp. ix and 210. $0.80. 

SreeveR, E. Z., Frinx,J.L. The Cadet Manual. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Philadelphia. 1918. Pp. xxxi and 317. 

Tuomas, Howe, anp O’Hatr. Composition and Rhetoric. Longmans, 
Greeri and Co. New York. 1918. Pp. xi and 484. $1.75. 


